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SHERMAN’S TRUOE. 


Wz have been at some pains—a labor tenfold repaid by the 
pleasure—to present to our readers, both in our special editorial 
pages, and in the essays of distinguished contributors, full ac- 
counts of the wonderful strategy, magnifieent marches, and vic- 
torious battles) of this illstrions general. To him, more than 
to any other man, except Grant, the country owes the dissolu- 
tion of oe ‘collapse of the rebellion, and the 
spring harbingers of the grandest peace ever conquered and es- 
tablis ed. ‘After marvels aioe the world will Seever cease to 
wonder, he followed Johnston’s shattered army to Durham Station, 
and there, removed from immediate communication with the 
Departinent, made with the rebel general the basis of an agree- 
ment for a disbandment of the rebel armies, the re-establishment 
of the Federal and State authorities, and a general amnesty. 
The truce was to hold until the required authorities should ex- 
_ their willingness to carry out the programme. That 

herman’s action was not final, it hardly seems necessary to 
say ; for in the seventh article of the “ basis of agreement” it is 
distinctly stated. « 

It is neither unjust nor ungenerous to Sherman to state that 
these terms, prompted by a warm heart and a vivid vision of 
instant peace even “ to the banks of the Rio Grande,” were not 
satisfactory to the Government or to the people. What then ? 
Simply disapprove them, and order a resumption of hostili- 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1865, by C. B. Ricwarpson, in the Clerk's 
ice of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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ties. The President rejected them, the Department disallowed 
them, and General Grant, one of Sherman’s warmest friends, 
disapproved them. The latter went in person to the scene, dic- 
tated other terms, and left Sherman to carry them out. Here the 
matter ends. The policy of Sherman, which was disapproved 
by the Government, so far from impeaching his patriotism, gives 

roof of an ardent desire for the immediate restoration of the 

nion, and Peace; so far from charging him with ambition, 
it shows a readiness to give generous terms to a foe whom he 
might have routed to the winds, and to finish, by a convention, 
acontest every day of which caused his name to be sounded with 
new sonorous harmony all over the civilized world. Many 
thought the kind-hearted and revered Lincoln too lenient; not 
a few growled and snarled at Grant for his terms to Lee; 
Sherman only went a little farther, and his action needed not 
reprehension but modification. These his agreement allowed 
for, and these were at once set forth. Detraction, more hateful 
than death, “loves a shining mark.” Little critics, like Egyp- 
tian boys who pelt the ae with balls of sand, have had, 
for a day, rich sport. ne says, in the emphatic language of 


Webster when speaking of the murderer’s secret : ‘“ Ah, gen- 
tlemen, it was a fatal mistake!” Another speaks—with high- 
tragedy air—of “ Sherman’s fall,” as long and terrible as that 
ef Satan from heaven! And yet another caps the climax by 


saying: “Sherman voluntarily committed a fault the country 
can never forget.” 

Now, this is all simply ridiculous; the high tragedy is rich 
farce. Sherman has not fallen at all; his mistake was not fatal ; 
his truce was submitted and disallowed. Without a murmur, 
even of disappointment, but doubtless with a feeling of insulted 
dignity at the manner of thedisavowal, he prescribes the new terms 
brought by Grant, and Johnston’s army is surrendered at once. 

If Sherman made a mistake, he did not commit a crime ; and 
when the convention of Durham Station, its issue, and the 
earping voices of the little critics are entirely forgotten, the 
patriot, the great captain, the honest man, the hero of a hundred 
fights, will shine with ever-increasing lustre and diameter. His- 
tory will deal with his “ crazy” but far-seeing call for two hun- 
dred thousand men, with Pittsburg Landing, Vicksburg, the 
march to Meridian, Chattanooga, Missionary: Ridge, the bold 
move from Atlanta to the sea, the fall of Savannah, Charleston, 
Wilmington, Raleigh, and the surrender of Johnston’s army. 

General Sherman has, with commendable spirit, said nothing 
as yet in regard to the truce; the time will come for him to 
speak, and he will speak with no truckling, no uncertain sound. 

ntil then we express what ought to be, and we believe are, 
the views of our whole people. Whatever he may find in the 
retrospect to forgive himself for—if any thing--we owe him 
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rather too much to humiliate him either with reproach or for- 
giveness ; for if we come to compare accounts, we shall find that 
we are bankrupt debtors, who can never repay him for a thon- 
sandth part, even if we load the scale with “ wnconditional for- 
giveness.” We hope Sherman will not forget those who have 
so boldly asserted that they cannot forget. He may, however, 
bear up under the admiring friendship and entire confidence of 
General Grant, the enthusiastic gratitude of the whole country, 
and such an unsolicited opinion as is contained in the following 
letter from Chiet-Justice Chase :— 


; “ WasHINGTON, April 29, 1865. 
“ Wiru1aM G. Desuuzr, Treasurer Sherman Testimonial Fund :— 


“My pear Sir :—Enclosed is a contribution to the Sherman Fund. I take 
this moment for making it, because just now many seem disposed to forget his 
great deservings, and remember only his recent convention with Johnston. But 
that act, however regretted and disapproved, must not cancel in our memories, or 
even obscure his splendid services. His patriotism is no more doubtful than his 
eourage. No man’s achievements have contributed more to the grand triumph of 
Union and freedom over rebellion and slavery. His deeds are among the choicest 
treasures of our own Ohio, as well as of our whole country. And we, the children 
of Ohio, are bound esp:cially, and by the most sacred obligations, to defend and 
protect the good name of every brave and loyal son she has. She has none braver 
or more loyal than Sherman. 

“Yours most truly, 
«8, P. Coase.” 


WHAT THE COAST SURVEY HAS DONE FOR THE WAR. 


Wuen men are aware of the existence of a certain thing, if 
they do not perceive its results, they not unfrequently assume 
that there are none. 


There is — nothing to which this observation is more 
t 


applicable than to the Coast Survey of the United States. Al- 
though it has been in operation for a number of years, and has 
been prosecuted with zeal, fidelity, and success, unsurpassed in 
the history of natural enterprise, the knowledge of its merit has 
been confined to a limited number of persons beyond those 
mpegs in its labors. Yet, during that time, the country at 
large has been benefited, to an incalculable degree, by opera- 
tions which embrace a range including the most scientific meth- 
ods known to geodesy, as well as the infinite and infinitesimal 
details that bring the practical results of the survey within the 
comprehension of the least skilful navigator. Stated simply, 
without reference to scientific investigation, the Coast Survey 
has been the agency which has saved to the country millions of 
dollars and thousands of lives. But it was not appreciated, be-. 
cause its results are intangible. Men seldom realize the worth 
of that which benefits them indirectly. 

The rebellion came, and the Coast Survey, and, indeed, all 
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other public interests, dwindled into insignificance before the 
vital one attached to the restoration of the integrity of the Re- 
public. There were comparatively few who were aware that 
the Coast Survey could aid the Government in its efforts to 
suppress the rebellion. Yet the Survey has never rendered to 
the country more important service than that performed since 
the commencement of the war. Independently of the vast 
amount of information which it put into the possession of the 
Army and Navy, when the country was forced to the arbitrament 
of arms, it has never ceased to take an active part in connection 
with actual hostilities. 

It is not within the scope of these papers to give a history of 
all the various means by which the boast Survey has aided the 
military authorities. This would require far more space than 
the narrow limits within which they are necessarily confined. 
Were it possible to do otherwise, the account would prove a mass 
of dry details, as uninteresting in comparison with active move- 
ments, as the daily drill and camp routine of an army are to 
the hostile shock upon the day of battle. For these reasons, it 
is intended to descant only upon those services which are indis- 
solubly linked with some grand operation of the war. 

All of the military surveys executed have been valuable to 
the commanders of our land and naval forces ; but an account 
' of all, forms no legitimate part of a narrative intended for the 
general reader. ad a battle or a bombardment happened 
along every league of the coast which the rebels attempted to 
wrest from the United States, the labors of the Survey in each 
place would not have failed to become manifest. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the operations under- 
taken with special reference to military and naval movements— 
reconnoissance, sounding, buoying, piloting—that have aided our 
armies and fleets. Some of these labors must, of course, forever 
remain in comparative obscurity, for their full value could be 
brought to light only in the progress of military enterprise. 
But, whenever movements have ‘ane place upon land or sea, 
the material aid derived from these labors has awakened the 
admiration of both Army and Navy, and they have rivalled each 
other in avowing their indebtedness, and in awarding unquali- 
fied praise. 

The people, also, will appreciate these services, which, how- 
ever humble they may appear when contrasted with the vast 
operations to which they contributed, have proved largely con- 
ducive to the brilliant achievements of our arms. The most 
accep‘able form which this account can take for the public, will 
be a recital of the general services rendered by the Coast Survey 
in the field, but more eapaecrviig of those in which it enacted 
a cence part in the battles of the war. 

At the beginning of the year 1861, all the usual arrangements 
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had been made for the continuation of the survey on the South- 
ern sea-board of the Atlantic, and on the shores of the Gulf of : 
Mexico. The angry cloud which was so soon to darken the 
land, had already commenced to gather and to assume an 
alarming significance; but the wisest were not without hope 
that the danger portended would pass harmlessly away. At 
all events, it was not proper that the premature action of. any 
department of the Government should lend countenance to the 
rebellion, even by so much as tacitly ackowledging it to be a 
possibility. Accordingly, the parties of the Coast Survey re- 
sumed work in the various fields suitable for their operations. 

Although it was ascertained that they were well received, 
events soou took such a course as to induce Professor A. D, 
Bache, the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, to dispatch a 
vessel. for the purpose of conveying secret instructions to each 
party in order to insure the safety of the Government property, 
in the event of hostile demonstration on the part of the Sout . 
To this precaution the Survey is indebted for the exemption of 
most of its property from capture by the enemy. The officers 
were upon the alert, and except the seizure of three small ves- 
sels, and a small amount of property stored in remote places, 
nothing was lost. Two of the vessels were seized as they lay in 
ordinary at Charleston, and the other was seized while engaged 
in stationing tidal observers along the shores of the Gulf. The 
loss entailed by their capture was inconsiderable; for two were 
schooners, of which one had been long in the service, and the 
third vessel was a steam-tender, so small that she was not con- 
sidered fit to make voyages from Charleston to New York. 
This vessel, when in possession of the rebels at Savannah, was 
burned by accident. One of the schooners, the Petrel, was the 
first vessel which the rebels sent out asa privateer. In the 
mist and gloaming she mistook the frigate St. Lawrence for a 
merchantman, and fired a shot across her bows. In an instant, 
the ports of the frigate flew open, and a well-aimed broadside 
sent the schooner to the bottom. 

The spring of 1861 saw almost all of the officers of the Coast 
Survey engaged on duty in the Northern States, either in 
continuing the regular surveys, or in aiding the Government 
wherever their services were available within the field of mili- 
tary operations. The new exigencies of the Government found 
them conversant with duties which they were needed to per- 
form. The Engineers and the Topographical Engineers,* two 
corps of the regular Army, had been created with reference to 
the scale upon which the old Army was based. They were 
now numerically insufficient for the performance of all the 
duties of reconnoissance, surveying, etc., devolving upon the: 


* These two corps have since been merged into one, called the Corps of Engineers. 
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immense forces in the field. Besides, they were needed more 
especially for the duties of military engineering, and some were 
withdrawn from these by the attainment of high command. 
Thus, they were soon absorbed by the demands of a service to 
which all that the Nation had previously experienced of war 
was like playing soldiers. It was under these circumstances 
that the Coast Survey soon proved its usefulness. 

Relative to the state of affairs on that work, in the spring of 
1861, the Superintendent, in his Report for the year, said :— 


“The call for the services of the officers of the Army and Navy being imperious, 
the operations, generally, have been executed by civilians. The advantages of the 
organization of the work, which have often been stated, were never so fully dis- 
played as in this exigency. The regular work was carried on systematically, though 
upon a reduced scale. The Navy found on its roll, officers who had knowledge of . 
the harbors and coasts, from service on the survey. To the army list were returned 
officers skilled in reconnoissance, and in the other various operations of the survey, 
and familiar with the coast and its shore-lines. The vessels of the survey, both 
steam and sail vessels, were ready in the emergency for the revenue and naval 
services, and were freely yielded to their use. 

“The material in the Coast Survey office was rapidly put in the shape of hydro- 
graphic notes, aud, by lithographic and photographic processes, the unpublished 
maps and charts, and memoirs of the coast, were placed at the disposal of the 
departments of the Government, and of the officers engaged in consultations in 
regard to, or the executions of, operations along the coast.” 


In the year 1860, there had been twelve officers of the Army, 
and eleven officers of the Navy, serving on the Coast Survey. 
Of these, in 1861, eleven were detached from the work, and 
eight resigned. Two officers of the Army and two of the 
Navy remained temporarily. Of the civilians of the Survey, 
only seven were recreant to duty. All the rest proved their 
devotion to the Union. 

One officer of the Survey accepted a colonelcy on the staff of 
Major-General Halleck, which position he still occupies, having 
accompanied General Halleck to the various military depart- 
ments in which he has been engaged since the beginning of the 
war. Another officer of the Baresy accepted the lieutenant- 
coloneley of the 24th Ohio Regiment, and afterwards became 
colonel of the 44th Ohio Regiment. It was he, who, when 
commanding at Lexington, Ky., notified the disloyal convention 
there assembled, that it might consider itself dissolved. An- 
other officer became assistant quartermaster in the Army. He 
is now in charge of ocean transportation for the Army. 

When the rebellion broke out, one of the assistants on the 
Coast Survey happened to be in Virginia with his family. Cut 
off from communication with the oftice, he was not only with- 
out his usual means of mares but, at the same time, exposed 
to solicitations to join the insurgents. Although in such a 
strait, he repelled the offers which were made to him, and man- 
aged to maintain himself and his family by keeping store in 
Brentsville, Va., where he was found when our lines were 
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extended to that town. He immediately submitted to the Gov- 
ernment proof of his loyalty, and delivered the maps which he 
had secreted during the time that he was liable to be plundered 
of them. Since that time he has been constantly engaged, with 
the rank of captain, in making surveys for the Corps of Engineers, 

The only person on the Coast Survey, who, upon the break- 
ing out of hostilities, was so unfortunate as to fall into the 
hands of the insurgents, was.a tidal observer, stationed at Cal- 
casieu Entrance, Louisiana. About the beginning of April, 1861, 
he was questioned in regard to the nature of his occupation, and 
having satistied his interrogators as to its harmlessness, he was 
allowed to continue his duties until the 11th of July, at which 
time he was arrested, in consequence of an order dispatched 
from New Orleans. At first, it was intended to try him as a 
spy, at Lake Charles City ; and he was confined there until the 
15th of August, when a detachment of soldiers sent from New 
Orleans carried him to that city as a prisoner of war. He was 
finally brought before the military commander, General Twiggs 
who silenced his explanations by personal abuse, remanded him 
to prison, and ordered his trial as aspy. He was first sent to 
the common “lock-up,” and then, after an examination by a 
recorder, he was placed in the parish prison, subject to the order 
of the military commander. In that place of confinement he 
spent three months, and at last obtained his release through the 
interposition of the British consul. He immediately lett New 
Orleans, and reported in person at Washington, where he gave 
an account, from which these statements are taken. 

In May, 1861, a hydrographic reconnoissance of the Potomac, 
between Blakistone Island and Georgetown, D. C., was exe- 
cuted by the Coast Survey. The results of the reconnoissance 
were immediately plotted and furnished to the military and 
naval authorities. 

In the first week of June, a topographical and hydrographi- 
cal reconnoissance was made at White House Point, Mat ias 
Point, and Lower Cedar Point. The results of the reconnois- 
sance were immediately furnished to the Government. 

By request of Lieutenant-General Scott, arrangements were 
at the same time effected to make a detailed survey of the 
— occupied by Brigadier-General (now Major-General) 

cDowell’s army, and.of the country to the north and west of 
his pickets, in the direction of Fairfax Court-House, including 
the Upper Potomac, as far as the point known as the Chain 
Bridge.* As the survey progressed, tracings of it were fur- 
nished to Generals McDowell and Tyler, and to Colonel (now 
General) Heintzelman. The two Corps of Engineers were alse 
tupplied with copies. Subsequently, the survey was phote- 


* That bridge has long been superseded by another kind of structure. 
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graphed, and placed at the disposal of the officers for whose 
ne eye it had been ordered. 

n the middle of August, at the request of Major-General 
McClellan, the northwestern approaches of the city of Wash- 
ington were surveyed. In October, the surveys were extended 
toward the northward and westward, from Fall’s Church and 
the Chain Bridge. 

Early in November, the topography of the Potomac was 
executed from below Alexandria to Mount Vernon, and from 
the southern shore of the Potomac to within three miles of 
Fairfax Court-House. , 

These surveys, in the aggregate, embraced two hundred and 
twenty-three square miles. : 

After the month of August, the parties engaged in these 
operations were under the general direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macomb, Topographical Engineer-in-Chief of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

In the Report of Major-General McClellan, where he refers 
to the Peninsular Campaign, after enumerating certain officers 
of the Topographical Engineers, he says :— 

“This number, being the greatest available, was so small, that much of the duty 
of the department devolved upon parties furnished by Professor Bache, Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, and other gentlemen from civil life.” 

Towards the last of August, two ships, the Express and 
Orizimba, were seized in Maine, by a Coast Survey party on 
board of the Arago. This vessel was engaged in hydrography 
on the coast of Maine, and the seizure alluded to was executed 
under the authority of the Collector of Customs at Eastport, 
Maine. In September, the Arago, which, by request of the 
same collector, was cruising in the Bay of Fundy, captured 
the ship Alice Ball, of New Orleans. 

While reconnoissances and surveys were in progress within 
the theatre of active military operations, other reconnoissances 
and surveys, for military purposes, were executed in places 
more remote. The Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, was sur- 
veyed, and also near Fort Mifflin and Fort Delaware. Mili- 
tary surveys were executed in Accomac and Northampton 
Counties, Virginia. In fact, wherever a prospective need of 
defence called for information which the Coast Survey could 
provide, or wherever a military movement demanded the aid 
which it alone had the power to give, there the Coast Survey 
was found. 

To facilitate the operations of blockading squadrons, by- 
drographic notes were prepared for the use of the War and 
Navy Departments, and furnished to them and to the com- 
manders of expeditions. The first copies were referred to an 
advisory commission composed of Brigadier-General (now Ma- 
jor-General) Barnard, Captain (now Rear-Admiral) u Pont, 
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Commander (now Rear-Admiral) Davis; and the Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey. In the Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy for 1861, he referred to the importance of this Com- 
mission. The estimation in which the material, submitted by 
the Coast Survey, was held by the naval officers who composed 
the Commission, is shown by the following letter :— 
‘“ WASHINGTON, October 2, 1861. 
“Srz:—On closing, for the present, the labors of the mixed conference, in which 
I have presided, I cannot but express the high opinion I have been led to enter- 
tain of the usefulness of the Coast Survey to our knowledge of the sea-coasts, 
sounds, and bays of the Atlantic and Gulf borders of the United States, without 
which the deliberations of the conference could not have been successfully con- 
ducted. 
“Very truly, your friend and obedient servant, 


“S, F. Du Pont, 
“A.D. Bacug, LL. D., “ Flag- Officer, President. 
“ Superintendent United States Coast Survey, “C. H. Davis, 
“Washington, D. C. “Commander, Secretary.” 


The name of Admiral Du Pont naturally brings us to the 
consideration of the most important service which the Coast 
Survey rendered to the Government in the course of the year 
1861. 

The reader will recollect that, for a long period after the bat- 
tle of Bull Run, the war seemed to languish. The forces 
opposing each other near the Potomac presented the strange 
spectacle of two hostile armies, both of which were upon the 
defensive, and neither of which seemed inclined to take the 
initiative. 

Although Western Virginia continued to witness the unin- 
terrupted triumph of our arms, and the expedition to Hatteras 
Inlet, North Carolina, and the lodgment on Ship Island, Mis- 
sissippi Sound, had been successful, yet the general result of 
operations since the commencement of the war had been man- 
ifestly in favor of the South. Since the battle of Bull Run, 
no decisive conflict had taken place but the rebel armies, from 
East to West, had closed around the line which had become a 
frontier; while the Government of the United States, tram- 
melled by the necessity of consulting political expediency as 
well as military exigency, seemed almost paralyzed in confront- 
ing a force precipitated with the volcanic energy characteristic 
of rebellion. 

The country was despondent. The cause of this feeling 
originated less in the belief that the South had accomplished 
much, than in the experience that the United States had given 
little evidence of that great military power, which, despite the 
most stubborn resistance, was eventually to overwhelm the 
rebellion. True, this dark hour was not like that when the 
Army of the Potomac, baffled in its purpose, returned from 
Richmond, joined the shattered ranks of General Pope, and 
barely saved the capital. But it was dark enough, for then 
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the Nation was doubtful of its untried strength; whereas, when 
it welcomed back its army from the Peninsula, its sadness was 
redeemed by the thought that it possessed a force of veterans 
so tried, that, even in retreat, they had often snatched victory 
trom the enemy. 

At this period, however, the people sorely needed some 
military success to cheer their drooping spirits, and inspire them 
with confidence in the administration of affairs. The victory 
at Port Royal had that effect. 

A mysterious fleet, a mixed military and naval expedition, 
assembled in Hampton Roads, On the 29th of October it 
sailed towards the South. The naval part of the expedition 
was commanded by Commodore Du Pont, the land-forces were 
commanded by Brigadier-General T. W. Sherman. Scarcely 
had the fleet put to sea, when it encountered a violent gale, 
which scattered the vessels in every direction. The publie 
mind was much excited lest the storm should prove fatal to the 
success of the expedition, for it was known that the fleet com- 
prised many craft that were entirely unfit to meet heavy weather. 

The crew of the transport Peerless were removed when she 
was in a sinking condition. The marines on board of the 
steamer Governor were with difticulty rescued. But the fleet, 
although shattered, was not wrecked. As soon as the vessels 
assembled, operations commenced. 


In his Report to the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
Assistant Boutelle, speaking of the preliminaries of the attack, 
says :— 


“The R. B. Forbes came to me to say that the Augusta and Dale, steam sloop 

and gunboat, were outside. I reported the fact to the commodore, and he ex- 
pressed so earnest a wish to get them in before the attack, that I determined to 
bring them in at once, though night had already come on. * * * 
The Augusta took the Dale in tow, and we passed in without trouble, having no 
cast less than nineteen feet, and I had the satisfaction of reporting to the flag- 
officer their arrival at half-past eleven p.m. Running outside again, I anchored 
the Vizen at the entrance, in readiness to bring in the Hricsson and the Baliic, 
drawing twenty and twenty-two feet. * * * 

-“ At sunrise we anchored a large spar-buoy at the entrance of the south chan- 
nel. Mr. Platt and Mr. Jones, first and second officers of this vessel, were then 
sent on board of the Baltic and Ericsson, respectively, and I led in with the Vizen 
at half flood.” * * * 

“ After anchoring the Baltic and Ericsson, I went on board of the Atlantic with 
General Sherman, and witnessed the fight.” * * * 


The attack was made on the morning of the 6th of Novem- 
ber. The vessels steamed slowly around, describing the figure 
of an ellipse, and delivering their broadsides as they passed 
within short range of Fort Beauregard and Fort Walker, 
which are on opposite sides of the harbor. The fire of the 
vessels was so rapid and well-directed, that, as they approached 
to make their third revolution, the flag of Fort Beauregard was 
hauled down, and the enemy hastily abandoned both works. 
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In the Report of Commodore Du Pont to the Navy Depart- 
ment, he remarks :— 


“The Department is aware that all the aids to navigation had been removed, 
and the bar lies ten miles seaward, with no features on the shore-line sufficient to 
make any bearings reliable. But, by the skill of Commodore Davis, the Fleet- 
Captain, and Mr. Boutelle, the able Assistant of the Coast Survey, in charge of the 
Steamer Vixen, the channel was immediately sounded out and buoyed. On the 
evening of Monday, Captain Davis and Mr. Boutelle reported water enough for the 
Wabash to venture in.” * * * 


In the Report of General Sherman to the War Department, 
he says :— 


“Tt is my duty to report the valuable services of Mr. Boutelle, Assistant in the 
Coast Survey, in assisting me with his accurate and extensive knowledge of this 
country.” * * * 


On the Pacific coast, upon the breaking out of hostilities, 
the Coast Survey steamer Active took measures in concert 
with the military and navai authorities. The vessel was once 
anchored off Mare Island Navy Yard, for the panier of pro- 
tecting the Government property there, which there was reason 
to believe was endangered. This vessel perfurmed other ser- 
vice, in transporting troops and supplies. The Pacific coast 
was only temporarily involved in the general disorder which 
pervaded the country, and there will be no further occasion to 
notice events in that section. 

In the course of the year 1862, of forty-nine officers of 
various grade on the Coast Survey, thirty-two, in addition to 
their usual duties, rendered service in military operations. 
Sub-Assistant Dorr narrowly ee being killed before York- 
town. The instrument with which he was working was 
shivered into atoms by a shell thrown by the enemy, and a 
soldier on picket near by was killed outright. The same shell 
mortally wounded Lieutenant Wagner, of the Topographical 
Engineers, and a soldier named Lacter, of the 2d Rhode sland 
Regiment, who was attached to the surveying party. Messrs, 
Bradford and Boyd, while surveying on James Island, South 
Carolina, were surprised by a party of the enemy, but instead 
of being captured, took the rebels prisoners. Sub-Assistant 
Oltmanns was dangerously wounded, while on a reconnoissance 
up Pearl River, the stream which for some distance forms the 
boundary between Mississippi and Louisiana. 

During this year, Major Palmer, who for a long time had 
been Assistant in charge of the Coast Survey Office, died in 
consequence of disease contracted from exposure during the 
Peninsular campaign. He was succeeded in the office by 
J. E. Hilgard, Assistant on the Coast Survey. 

The reconnoissances and surveys for military purposes, exe- 
cuted during the year 1862, were so numerous, that it will not 
be possible to give more than a synopsis of them. This will 
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be best afforded by the ee transeript of portions of 
Appendix No. 1 of the Superintendent’s Report for 1862 :— 


“‘Reconnoissance for defensive purposes, and mapping of the environs and 
southern approaches of the city of Portland, Maine.” 

“Special hydrographic examination made in the vicinity of Pea-Patch Island, 
Delaware River, and development of changes by comparison with previous 
surveys.” 

“Triangulation and plane-table survey of the banks of the Potomac, completed, 
from Blakistone Island to Washington.” 

“Detailed survey of the environs of Williamsport, Maryland, for military pur- 
poses. Topography, for military use, of the ground north and west of Bladensburg, 
Maryland, along the line of the District of Columbia.” 

“‘Plane-table survey commenced of the site and approaches of Fort Lincoln, and 
other defensive works, near Washington City.” 

“Extension of the Topographical survey in Fairfax County, Virginia, from Falls 
Church towards Fort Marcy and Lewinsville.” 

“Topography of Manassas Junction, Virginia, and its vicinity, including, with 
other surface details, the intrenchments erected in 1861.” 

“Plane-table survey on the north side of the Rappahannock River, opposite 
Fredericksburg, including Falmouth and its environs, and the roads leading to 
Belle Plain and the upper part of Potomac Creek.” 

“Special topographical service in the Army of the Potomac, on the peninsula 
between York and James Rivers, including local surveys and general reconnois- 
gance.” 

- Topographical survey of Drummondtown and its vicinity, for military pur- 

Bes.” 

Pe Special plane-table surveys of redoubts, forts, arid intrenched camps, on the 
banks of Elizabeth River, Virginia, and in the neighborhood of Norfolk.” 

“Hydrography of the Potomac River, extending upward from Blakistone 
Island to the vicinity of Indian Head.” 

‘“‘ Hydrographic survey of the Potomac from Alexandria to Georgetown, inclu- 
ding the Kastern Branch to the vicinity of the Navy Yard.” 

“Special service with North Atlantic Blockading Squadron before Yorktown, 
Virginia; in York River and its branches; extending reconnoissance up the Matta- 
pony River, and guard duty at West Point.” 

“Hydrographic resurvey of Metomkin Inlet, Virginia, including also Metomkin 
Bay, and development of changes in the shore-line of the entrance, for military 
purposes. Buoys set to mark the channel into the inlet.” 

“Complete hydrographic resurvey of Hatteras Inlet, including its approaches 
from seaward and the channels leading into Pamlico Sound. Observations on the 
tides and currents of Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina, with reference to their effect in 
changing the shore-lines outside and inside of Pamlico Sound.”* 

“Special service at Hatteras Inlet with North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
Hydrography of Oregon Inlet, and hydrographic reconnoissance in Neuse River, 
N. C. Stakes set to mark the channels, and buoys placed on the Middle Ground.” 

“Shore-line survey to determine changes, and hydrographic resurvey of the 
entrance, approaches, and harbor of Beaufort, N. 0.” 

‘Special and general service on the coast of South Carolina and Georgia, with 
the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron.” 

“Shore-line survey, for military purpoges, of Stono, Folly, and Kiawah Rivers, 
and of John’s, James’s, Cole’s, Kiawah, and Folly Islands, including the intrench- 
ments found on their banks.” 

“Shore-line survey, for military purposes, of Beaufort River, 8. C., and of the 
upper part of Broad River, etc.” 

‘“‘ Hydrography of Stono, Folly, and Kiawah Rivers, and supplementary sound- 
ings in Broad and Beaufort Rivers, 8. C., etc.” 

‘*Plane-table surveys, for military purposes, of the ground commanded by the 
defensive works erected at St. Louis. Mo., in 1861.” ; 


* This survey was made on account of the encroachment of the sea upon Fort 
Hatteras. 
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The preceding list gives the nearest outline of the amount 
of service which the Coast Survey rendered to the military 
authorities during the year 1862. The occasion during that 
year, upon which it most signalized itself by its connection 
with military operations, was at the forcing of the passage of 
the Mississippi, an exploit which resulted in the rendition 
of the city of New Orleans. i. 

In April, 1862, Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Farragut 
attacked Fort St. Philip and Fort Jackson, situated near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Captain (now Rear-Admiral) D. D. 
Porter commanded the bomb-flotilla, and to that was attached 
o Sachem, in charge of Assistant Gerdes, of the Coast 

urvey. 

During the season immediately preceding the rebellion, the 
regular triangulation of the Survey had established the posi- 
tions of certain points near the mouth of the Mississippi. It 
was, therefore, easy to determine other points, from those whose 
positions had been calculated. The use to which this process 
could be applied, was soon-exemplified in the bombardment. 

By the morning of the 18th of April, when the mortar- 
vessels, twenty-one in number, took position, the exact distance 
from each one of them to Fort Jackson had been correctly 
determined. Some of the vessels lay along the shore of the 
river, where it is covered with a sparse growth .of timber. 
These were concealed as much as possible from the observation 
of the enemy, by dressing the masts with foliage, so as to 

sprender them undistinguishable from the trees which they 

tf overtopped. 

‘" The bombardment of Fort Jackson opened immediately 
after each vessel had been placed in its allotted position; and 
during the following three days, whenever a vessel was obliged 
to change its place, the distance from its new position to the 
fort was redetermined by Coast Survey officers who remained 
with the flotilla. 

Some of the party were in the mean time engaged in making 
maps of the Mississippi, in the vicinity of the defences. An 
examination was made of the channels which commence near 
Fort Jackson and connect the Mississippi with the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Sachem was also employed in transporting the 
wounded of Commodore Farragut’s fleet to the hospital at 
Pilot Town. 

On the 24th of April, Assistant Gerdes accompanied Major- 
General Butler, and piloted his boats, in an attempt to turn 
the forts from the direction of the waters to the northward of 
Fort St. Philip. 

In relation to these operations, Commodore Porter, writing 
to the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, under date of 
April 29th, says :— 
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“Amid the exciting scenes here, and the many duties that are imposed on me, I 
must steal a few moments to tell you something of the share the Coast Survey 
has had in our doings, and to thank you for the valuable assistance rendered me 
by the party you sent here. . . . . The results of our mortar-practice here 
have exceeded any thing I ever dreamed of; and for my success, I am mainly 
indebted to the accuracy of positions marked down, under Mr. Gerdes’s direction, 
by Mr. Harris and Mr. Oltmanns. They made a minute and complete survey from 
the ‘jump’ to the forts, most of the time exposed to fire from shot and shell, and 
from sharpshooters from the bushes. . . . . The position that every vessel 
was to occupy, was marked by a white flag, and we knew toa yard the exact 
distance of the hole in the mortar from the forts, and you will hear in the end how 
straight the shells went to their mark. Mr. Oltmanns and Mr. Harris remained 
constantly on board to put the vessels in position again when they had to haul off 
for repairs, or on account of the severity of the enemy’s fire. . . . I cannot 
speak too highly of these gentlemen. I assure you that I shall never undertake 
a bombardment, unless I have them at my side. Mr. Gerdes has been indefati- 
gable in superintending the work, laboring late at night in making charts and 
providing the officers in command of ships with them, marking the positions of 
obstructions in the channel, and making all familiar with the main way.” 


On May 16th, Commodore Porter again wrote to the Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, as follows :— e 

“T forward to you, by the Baltic, a plan of Fort Jackson (or the remains of it), 
faithfully drawn, under the direction of Mr. Gerdes, by Messrs. Harris and 
Oltmanns, Assistants of the Coast Survey. It is a striking specimen of the effects 
of mortar-practice, showing what can be done when distances are accurately deter- 
mined, as they were in this case by the gentlemen belonging to the Coast 
Survey.” . 

During the years which preceded the war, the demand for 
charts did not average ten thousand annually. In the year 
1861, however, the Coast Survey issued twenty-one thousand 
copies of charts, and in the following year forty-four thousand. 

Of course, the general issue of all maps by which the enemy 
could profit, if they fell into their possession, was suspended ff 


from the commencement of hostilities. Issues of such maps 
were made only to those who were clothed with the proper 
authority. 

Totally distinct from the charts, is another class of maps, 
universally called war maps. These have been in great 
request. The Superintendent, in his Report for 1862, says: 
“ Color cpuating as been introduced for maps of the seat of 


war, and has proved very acceptable, the sale of the maps 
more than reimbursing the cost of their production.” 

Let us for a moment revert to the postulate with which this 
paper commences. To establish its truth, at least with refer- 
ence to the special application, to the subject under considera- 
tion, it is only necessary for the reader to be informed, in 
addition to what has already been learned, that as late as 
February, 1863, after all the important services which have 
been detailed, some newspapers in the United States urged 
that the Coast Survey should be discontinued during the war. 
This view was rendered still more singular by the fact that 
one of the principal reasons assigned for its discontinuance 
was, the consequent release of a comparatively small number 
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of persons, who could thenceforward take an active part in the 
prosecution of the war. They might, perhaps, form a company 
of soldiers. Fortunately, most of the influential newspapers, 
as well as most of the influential men of the country, took a 
very different view of the manner in which the Coast Survey 
could be instrumental in aiding the Government, but none 
knew what these few pages have imperfectly set forth. 


SHERMAN’S SIXTY DAYS IN THE CAROLINAS. 
BY J. E. PARKER DOYLE, VOLUNTEER AIDE-DE-CAMP. 


Scarcety had the intelligence of Sherman’s triumphant 
march to the sea reached the capitals of Europe, and created a 
lively discussion in the military circles of foreign powers, ere 
his battalions were in motion again upon a new campaign, 
even more dangerous and marvellous than that which gave 
him Savannah and a new base upon the coast. 

The press of the country has spread broadcast the glad ti- 
dings of the capture of Wilmington and Charleston, and the re- 
possession of the entire coast, from Mobile to Virginia ; and ere 
Sherman had reached his new base at Goldsboro, the Euro- 
pean press proclaim the Hero of the West among the greatest 
military strategists of the age. 

The public pulse has now had time to regain its wonted regu- 
larity, and while the glad nation is singing hallelujahs over 
the fall of Richmond, that has cost so much blood and treasure, 
as a result of Grant and Sherman’s remarkable strategy, it may 
not be inopportune for one who has marched with Sherman 
through the heart of the enemy’s country, and watched his 
feints and strategy with an enthusiasm bordering upon idola- 
try, to briefly review his campaign in the Carolinas, as he has 
already reviewed that through Georgia. 

About the 16th of January, hardly a month from his trium- 
oo entry into Savannah to the music of the Union, Sherman 

ad reviewed and reorganized his command, but only partially 
refitted it, owing to delays in forwarding the necessary: supplies. 
To delay his movement until clothing and the necessary refit- 
ment was obtained would have given the enemy time to con- 
centrate his forces against him, and rendered his march diffi- 
cult, if not disastrous. Sherman consequently hurried forward 
his preparations, and dispatching Howard’s wing by water 
to Beaufort, from whence it penetrated up the Pocotaligo, de- 
ceived the enemy into the belief that this force was the advance 
of his army, moving upon Charleston. The interval between 
the embarkation of Howard at Savannah and his arrival in 
front of the Branchville and Charleston Railroad was well em- 
ployed by Sherman, who marched Slocum’s wing towards 
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Augusta, Davis’s Corps on the Georgia side, and Williams’s on 
the Carolina side of the Savannah River, to Sister’s Ferry. 
Here, the incessant rains, that had somewhat impeded Howard, 
delayed Slocum several days in crossing the river, the banks of 
which were overflown, and the low, swampy country bordering 
on the river inundated for many miles to an extent greater than 
it had been known since 1840. Eventually, the crossing 
was effected in safety, and the laborious duty of the campaign 
at once commenced. The enemy had concentrated all his 
available force at and near Branchville, guarding all the ap- 
proaches, to the railway that connected Charleston with the in- 
terior. The fate of the city, the enemy was quick to see, de- 
ended upon his holding that line ; and not until the left wing, 

G rapid marches of eighteen miles per day, constantly har- 
assed by cavalry in front, and impeded by fallen timber, rain, 
and swollen streams, had made a détour far to the left, within 
thirty miles of Augusta, gained a lodgment upon the road, and 
severed communications, did Sherman’s adversary discover 
how thoroughly he had been deceived. Here was a dangerous 
position for the enemy; his whole force of cavalry, militia, 
and veterans, at Branchville, and Augusta open to capture by a 
sudden swoop of Kilpatrick’s horse. That city, with its arse- 
nals, laboratories, machine-shops, rolling stock, and cotton, was 
too valuable to be neglected ; and Cheatham’s Corps, of Hood’s 
army, was marched night and day to its relief, arriving there in 
time to find that Sherman had turned the cold ‘dennlien upon 
Augusta, and by a dexterous movement thrown his left wing 
between Hill and the main force in his front. While Slocum 
was sweeping unopposed through the upper portion of the 
State, Howard was quietly possessing himself of the railroads 
connecting Columbia with Charleston; and Hardee, flanked at 
Charleston, made all haste to join the main rebel column, 
leaving the birthplace of Treason to its fate. J 

Rapid marches by day and night gave us Columbia, the 
State capital, before the enemy conld concentrate to prevent 
the catastrophe ; and Slocum had the satisfaction of knowing 
that when he crossed the Broad River and burned the bridges, 
Cheatham, destitute of a pontoon-train, was cut off far in his 
rear, and unable to get in his front, except by making a long 
détour and crossing on the river above. 

Remaining at Columbia but one day, Sherman once more 

ut his columns in motion towards Charlotte, where all the roll- 
ing stock of the railroads destroyed had been run, and from 
which it could not be removed on account of the railroad be- 
yond that being of a different guage. 

By this time Johnston had got his command well in hand, 
and, strengthened by Hardee, who had joined him, made all 
haste to defend Charlotte, the door to Virginia. Had Sherman 
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chosen, he could no doubt have brought Johnston to battie and 
rout at Charlotte ; but he would have been further from the ac- 
complishment of his object—the destruction of the enemy’s in- 
terior line of railway, and the possession of a new base near 
the coast, where he could more successfully co-operate with 
Grant for the defeat of Lee. 

Slocum again made a détour toward Charlotte, where John- 
ston waited and watched, confident that ¢hzs téme, at least, he 
correctly interpreted the singular movements of Sherman. 
This feint had a very important effect upon the result, for it un- 
covered Fayetteville to Sherman and Goldsboro to Schofield, 
who, with a large and victorious army, was sweeping up from 
the coast with re-enforcements for Sherman, establishing a line 
of supplies as he moved. 

The feint upon Charlotte gave us Fayetteville and Wilming- 
ton, and enabled Sherman to disencumber his command of the 
thousands of black and white refugees, and obtain supplies 
necessary to subsist his army until he had reached his base. 

Leaving Fayetteville to its fate, Sherman swept up towards 
Raleigh, and cleared the way for Schofield to possess Golds- 
boro, which he accomplished with skill and alacrity. 

The battle of Bentonville could have been avoided by 
Sherman, had that been his programme; but he was now 
near his base, and the vaunting Johnston, to whom the rebels 
looked to wipe Sherman out, could not receive a lesson at war 
at a more opportune moment. Carlin and Kilpatrick ran into 
the celebrated general on the 19th, and, as Johnston’s whole 
army stood in Sherman’s road, from which he did not care to 
diverge, the victorious leader, reposing implicit confidence in 
the heroes of twoscore battles, ordered them forward to brush 
the rebels from his path. 

Skirmishing with the enemy for half an hour developed the 
fact that the wily Johnston had massed his whole force of in- 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry, on General Davis’s front, evidently 
intending to crush the left wing by sudden and vigorous as- 
saults before it could be re-enforced from the right. In this he was 
most wofully deceived. Davis’s corps, that at Chickamauga, un- 
der Thoinas, placed itself like a ak in the path of the exulting 
rebels, and rolled back column after column upon their reserve, 
had not forgotten how to fight; and while Davis looked on, 
confident of the issue, Carlin and Morgan, and their brigade 
commanders, rode amidst the smoke and bullets, and held the 
enemy handsomely in check until re-enforcements arrived, when 
a new line was formed, which Johnston charged in vain, and at 
night withdrew, leaving his dead and wounded and several 
thousand prisoners in Davis’s hands. This battle was among 
the most terrific and bloody since Chickamauga, for the time is 
lasted ; and although the enemy succeeded in breaking the liue, 
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he was repulsed at all points, and surrendered the blood-stained 
field to the victors, less than half his own numbers, and Sher- 
man, with his victorious and ragged veterans, marched unop- 
posed to his new base with buoyant heart and measured tread. 

With the combined forces of Bragg, Johnston, Hardee, 
Hampton, Wheeler, Hill, S. D. Lee, Cheatham, and Butler, 
numbering over forty thousand, scattered over North and 
South Carolina, from Charleston to Augusta, with ample rail- 
ways to enable them to concentrate and deliver battle, it is 
a marvel how Sherman could have avoided a decisive encoun- 
ter in South Carolina, and safely conducted his army to a base 
after a campaign of sixty days, through a country swarming 
with guerrillas, and over the worst roads ever encountered by 
anarmy. Yet the fact is now patent that he has more than ac- 
complished the objects of the campaign, and the world looks on 
in wonder and admiration of the man and the army that has 
never known defeat. 

By his mysterious strategy he has wrested from the enemy’s 
grasp the entire coast, deprived them of their blockading ad- 
vantages, destroyed most effectually their interior network of 
railways, compelled the enemy to concentrate on the border of 
North Carolina, laid waste one-third of South Carolina, and, 
destroying all the railway routes over which Lee supplied his 
army from the Southwest, efficiently aided Grant’s brave army 
in forcing the evacuation of the rebel stronghold in Vir- 
ginia that for four years has been impervious to shot and shell. 

Looking back over a period of six months to the time when 
Sherman cut loose from Atlanta, and recalling the move- 
ments that he has made, the student of military strategy must 
have long since arrived at the conclusion that to Sherman’s 

olicy of carrying the war into the enemy’s country, destroying 
his railways, burning his public works, consuming his subsist- 
ence, and rendering the country uninhabitable, much of the 
success that has attended our arms this winter must be as- 
cribed ; and that by this policy, marked by profound wisdom 
and indomitable energy, more has been accomplished, with 
the loss of less than five thousand men, than could have been 
worked out in direct assaults upon fortified positions, with 
the sacrifice of many thousands of noble-hearted patriots. 

A glad nation may well thank God for raising up a Grant 
and a Sherman, a Thomas and a Sheridan, whose names will 
live so long as the earth shall perform its revolutions, and men 
make and write history. To Sherman himself the thought 
must be indeed gratifying that he has triumphed over the 
calumny of his enemies, who, less.than four years ago, pro- 
nounced him insane, and that to-day hestands before the world’s 
eye among the master military minds that the fortunes of war 
have rescued from oblivion. 
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SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 
IV. 


* * * * “Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” * * s 
As You Like It.—Act II., Scene VII. 


UNDER FIRE. 


Ir the grave-digger in Hamlet will communicate, in person or 
by post, with First Lieutenant William Jenkins, Adjutant, 3d 
Regiment District of Columbia Volunteers, he will hear of some- 
thing very much to his advantage. I can teach him a thing or 
two. Shakspeare knew all about digging, as well as every thing 
else. I found this out at Yorktown. 

Now, this operation of digging seems a very simple one, but 
it is really most complex. Spitting on the hands, hefting the 
spade, the thrust, the jam, the pry, the lift, the heave, and 
finally, patting the clod of fresh earth with the back of the 
spade before beginning anew, is really quite a mystery, you 
se. * * # **® * Nonsense? Well, perhaps. 
But this is one of the many wild, undigested fancies which my 
memory hiccoughs forth whenever I think of the night of Ma 
4th, 1862. Such thoughts waltzed through my tired brain all 
night, as our regiment dug away on the boyau of the second 
parallel. It was an exciting night, what with the cracking of 
rifles trom the enemy’s advanced posts, scarce fifty yards dis- 
tant, the incessant roar of the enemy’s big guns, and the burst- 
ing of shells over our heads. Never before had I heard such a 
cannonade. We had become so used to these sights and sounds, 
that the extra firing only seemed to serve asa nervous stimulant, 
making the pick and spade more nimble, and bringing out the 
playful wit of the officers and men in stage whispers. It was 
dismal enough, though, to be so thundered at, and to hear no 
answer from behind us. It was rumored by the sanguine men, 
that our batteries were to open early in the morning, all along 
the line, hundred and two enidied pounder Parrotts, thirteen- 
inch mortars, little guns and all, when we should see things 
smashed generally. Some of the incredulous were pleased to 
inquire whether the back-bone of the rebellion was to be broken, 
or the anaconda was to tighten its last coil, and so on, bandy- 
ing about the hollow comforts that our newspaper friends used 
to keep standing on their galleys. Why was old Magruder 
treating us to such a diabolish salute, keeping the pickets out 
of their natural rest? “Short of transportation,” our melan- 
choly Quartermaster suggested, and was unanimously snubbed 
for his pains. 
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The first thing we saw when the sun rose, at Jast (as it will 
rise even upon working parties in the trenches), was that arch 
humbug, the balloon, going up on what it used to call a re- 
connoissance. Well, it came down again presently, and, as I 
afterwards learned, reported every thing as usual in Yorktown ; 
and sure enough, the very last files of the rear-guard were leav- 
ing the — at that very moment, and the works had been al- 
ready taken possession of by one of the Flop Telegraph men 
(as we used to call the signal-officers), and claimed for the 
United States, by right of discovery, as one might say. He 
was even then flopping his news with his red and white rag to 
another red and white rag near the corps’ head-quarters, 
where there was a grim rubbing of sleepy eyelids, I dare say, 
and a weak pretence of having expected the news, and being 
delighted to hear it. Soon the long-forbidden bands pealed 
forth their most stirring strains, and waked up the overgrown 
camp at army head-quarters, whence there presently issued 
orders for one of those vigorous pursuits for which the Army of 
the Potomac used to be Rascis 

Pursuit! Our regiment waded through a sea of mud, knee- 
deep, till we got to a dense pine-wood, from beyond which 
came rattling sounds as of distant packs of fire-crackers let off 
in barrels, and the door-slamming noises which I have already 
described ; and in the morning we heard that that was the bat- 
tle of Williamsburg! A battle wherein one general ordered 


to command by the General-in-Chief, without special instruc- 
tions for the contingency, was superseded in the dead of night 
by another general detailed by the Chief of Staff, with no par- 
ticular orders for the emergency ; fought, for this reason, with- 
out a tactical plan, and in violation of the strategical plans of 
the Commander-in-Chief; and resulting in the retreat of the 
enemy’s rear-guard, after great loss on both sides, especially on 
ours. Followed up by going into camp near the battle-field on 
tle next day, and there quietly remaining to await the news of 
the failure of the operations of another column. Meanwhile, 
the rebels quietly retired to the Chickahominy, and prepared to 
defend its crossing. , And we trudged slowly after, nursing the 
idea that this procession was the very “ driving to the wall” our 
General had promised us. We were in sight of Richmond— 
so the rumor ran round the mess-tables—and, indeed, the Vew 


York Herald soon brought us, under the very largest headings, _ 


the news sent by its faithful correspondent “Scorpio,” that a 
party of our generals (accompanied, we may suppose, by “our 
reporter,” and the inevitable “ brilliant staffs, among which we 
noticed,” etc., etc.) had seen, from the top of a tall tree on the 
extreme front, the very spires of the Doomen Crry. 

But in spite of large headings and the bill-poster literature 
of our “own correspondents ;” in spite of the disgusting ana- 
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conda, and the broken back-bone, and the sharing out, the 
flanking, the driving to the wall, the crushing, the telling 
blows in preparation by General A., as explained by his re- 
porter; the plans for the “speedy suppression of the most 
wicked and unnatural rebellion ever waged against the best 
government ever framed by man,” always being matured in 
the brain of General B., as narrated by Azs reporter; the pre- 
ternatural vigilance of General C., as described by Ads reporter; 
the great things that Generals D., E., and F., might, could, 
would, or should have done, as recounted by thew reporters ; 
in spite of the glowing predictions of the intelligent contra- 
band ; the important revelations of the rebel surgeon who had 
just come into our lines; the valuable information obtained 
rom the rebel major just captured by our pickets in front of 
such a division; in spite of Jeff. Davis’s coachman, and even 
of the reliable gentleman of Louisville; yea, in spite of gen- 
eral orders to the contrary, the Doomep Crry obstinately de- 
clined to accept the doom prepared for it. And so, as Mr. 
Murdoch used to say, in the “ Inconstant,” with his very best 
comedy manner, after describing the splendid way in which we 
fellows of the guards, you know, “‘ danced” up to the breach at 
Badajos or Corunna, or some of those | er A Yes, yes; what 
did you do then?” interrupts the gruff military uncle, with the 
big stick), ‘and so—we danced back again.” 

ray do not suppose, my dear Major, that your friend Wil- 
liam Jenkins intends to put his head into the lion’s mouth thig 
bright spring morning, by launching forth into a description of 
that memorable campaign. No, no. Do you remember, Major, 
the thing that used so to disgust F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
with his soldiers on his Peninsula? Stealing bee-hives. You 
don’t catch me at that trick, I promise you. 

And s0, leaving the strategy and grand tactics, and all the 
big moves to the Committee on the Conduct of the War, and 
the editors, and the ward politicians, and the village tavern- 
keeper, the barber who cuts your hair too short, and the Rever- 
end who cuts your sermon too long, let me tell you what we 
little pawns did and felt while the Queens, and Castles, and 
Knights, and Bishops, were working out the game after their 
mig ty fashion, and having their wicked will of us, and the 
poor Kings were getting in check and getting out again as best 
they could, to the discomfiture of the other pieces, their friends. 
Did not Miss Chloe ask yon, almost the first thing, Captain 
Strephon, that time when you went home on a furlough and 
two crutches: “ Were you ever in a battle? How many fights 
have you been in? How does it feel? How were you wounded ? 
Oh, I should be so frightened!” And then, when you tried to 
describe to her, bumptiously, and looking as terribly mili as 
you could, how this division, came up and that didn’t; how 
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the other division moved by the flank, and a fourth—yours, of 
course—charged splendidly, and drove the enemy through the 
woods at the point of the bayonet, did she not interrupt you, 
oh! so innocently, with that enormous question, “ How does a 
battle look?” If she did not, she is not the Chloe I take her 
for, and you, sir, might as well have saved your postage-stamps 
and worn your old uniform on furlough, for all the interest she 
takes in you. Those are the questions | mean to answer here for 
the benefit of whom it may concern; and you, Captain Stre- 
phon, are at liberty to ridicule the replies at the mess, and usé 
them for your own behoof, if it should so suit your pleasure, 
when next you see her; she never sees the Service Magazine, 
you may be certain. 

We were loafing quietly in camp, smoking, whittling, study- 
ing tactics, playing cards, mixing cocktails, writing letters, or 
what not, when suddenly there broke upon our ears the dull 
booming with which we had become so familiar as the sound of 
distant cannonade. Presently followed, in rolls and spirts, the 
rattling noise of musketry, again reminding us of our Fourth-of- 
July experiences with fire-crackers under a barrel. How heavy 
and ominous, and yet how clearly it sounded through the satu- 
rated air! Listen! what a roar that was, fellows! We never 
heard any thing like this before, surely. Now the bugle sounds 
from brigade head-quarters, and we fall in, under arms, all in ° 
a glow of excitement, wondering what is to come next. We 
have not long to wait, for already the rest of the division is in 
the muddy road, and soon our regiment files out also and takes 
its place in the column. The incessant roar of cannon and 
musketry grates horribly upon our untutored nerves. Where 
is the fight? Who is engaged? Are we whipping them? Or 
are we whipped again, as the..growlers will have it? I don’t 
half like this galloping past of young A.-D.-C’s., and spat- 
tering orderlies, in such a hurry that they have never a word of 
news forus. , 

And so the croakers make the most of it, and wet down our 
souls with their forebodings, until they are as heavy as our 
boots with the soggy mud. How it rains! It does not pour; 
the sky fairly leaks. Is this the Chickahominy? I thought 
it was a river. Others thought it was a swamp. It turns 
out to be a deluged bottom half a mile wide or more, and we 
are expected to cross it on that thing there they call a bridge. 
“Sumner’s Upper Bridge,” indeed! -What must the lower one 
be like—the comic men ask—if this raft of big, floating logs, 
which has almost to be held down as we tumbled over it, is the 
upper bridge? We are hardly across, when the rising freshet 
sweeps away a raft of the biggest logs, and breaks up the only 
mode of communication we know of with the other shore. 
About a mile or so farther on, through the quicksands and 
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the pine-woods, we come to an opening, and, not far to our left, 
can see the smoke curling up over the trees, and the occasional 
flash of a gun from the battery just within the opening. Here 
we halt and commence that sickening delay which takes the 
starch out of your enthusiasm, and makes the poetry of war a 
dreadful prose. It is not all profanity when the men say, 
“This waiting is hell!” It is; and twice as terrible, too, as 
the allegorical cauldrons of brimstone. For my part, I think 
any amount of sizzling preferable to an hour of this horrible 
suspense. How long it has lasted I hardly know, when sud- 
deniy thesroar begins to spread our way, the line of smoke from 
the opposite woods creeps along until it breaks into a sharp, rat- 
tling fire on us. The men jump to their feet hardly an instant 
too soon, and in great confusion. Some start to run one way, 
some another, even officers give way to the alarm of the mo- 
ment ; others commence firing wildly into the air. But a good 
deal of shouting and cursing, and some rough handling, and the 
example of a few energetic officers, and many cool hands in the 
ranks, and especially the great practical fact that only one or 
two of us are hit, in a very few seconds brings a wavy line of 
file-firing out of the confusion ; the men cheer, the roar of their 
own muskets drowns the rattle of the enemy’s; suddenly from 
somewhere, off on our right, joins in the banging of a friendly 
battery, with that screech of its rifled shells so peculiarly grate- 
ful when they are travelling the other way ; the firing from the 
opposite woods patters out Tike the last of an April shower; the 
command is given for our regiment to cease firing, and we be- 
come aware, from the general silence, broken only by the burst- 
ing of a casual shell, that the fight is over: and so ends, for us, 
the battle of Fair Oaks. Why, or how it began, what has 
happened except what I have just told you, we officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of the 3d Dis- 
trict of Columbia Volunteers, know no more than that ignorant 
myth, the Man in the Moon. And now begins the bragging 
and chattering. Molony’s hit. Where is Ferguson? Where 
is Jessup? Here,—you fellows! Fight’s over; come back! 
Musician Tappitt, with his great red bosom, wanders back 
sheepishly, mane te look as unlike as possible the straggler he 
has been. The skedaddlers return, some three or four score of 
them, feebly pretending they have been carrying the two killed 
and thirteen wounded men to the rear. It is remarkable, the 
penchant those big fellows have for running away, while your 
little runts stick to their work like wax. In his nimbleness of 
heel, Jack Falstaff is the type of the breed. “Say, Puffy,” the 
funny men will cry, “how about that tree I saw you holdin’ 
up?” “How are you, legs?” And the like. And night fall- 


ing in the mean time, we fall to work cooking supper and tryin, 
to rest in the rain and mud as best we may, after our hard an 
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exciting day. Our tents and knapsacks, you remember, are safe 
on the other side of the Chickahominy. 

This is not very romantic, I know, and not at all like the 
battles our nimble-penned friends the novelists fight ; as witness 
Victor Hugo’s Waterloo, in Les Miserables. My only excuse 
is, that it is true. And if we didn’t fight a grand, heroic battle, 
with gallant charges and immense slaughter and wild enthusi- 
asm, wherein Jenkins cut down the enemy’s color-bearer, and, 
trampling the hated standard under foot, unfurled our own 
glorious banner to the breeze as alone he scaled the steep para- 
pet, and shouting to our brave boys to follow him, fell ‘bleeding 
at every pore, and wrapped in ‘his country’s flag and re- 
mained unconscious until he awoke in Chapter XVIIL to 
drink the lemonade kindly prepared for him by the dark-eyed 
Sonthern belle, etc., etc., etc. : if, I say, all this didn’t happen, 
how can I, a faithful historian, with no more imagination than 
the younger Mr. Willett, be expected to narrate the particulars 
attractively ? 

Three weeks or more we stand in bivouac on the spot where we 
had our little battle, for little enough it had been in our case; al- 
though sufficiently terrible off on the left, where, as we presently 
learned, the fight had raged with a murderous fury all day. 
Had we lead a great disaster, or won a great victory? Both. 
Certain it is, the two corps of our army which had crossed the 
Chickahominy, most narrowly escaped destruction that morning. 
Was their rescue the glorious victory that our Generals and the 
enemy’s deserters (backed, of course, by that illustrious trio, the 
intelligent contraband, the reliable gentleman, and the rebel 
surgeon) told us? We pawns thanked Heaven for our great 
deliverance, and incontinently wrote off, in the rain, between 
burials and trench-digging, such bragging accounts of the af- 
fair and our several parts in it, individually and regimentally, 
a8 my pen even now blushes to think of; and oh! the sights 
and smells of that week. A camp-ground trodden hard, and 
then soaked with the blood of men and horses till it was stained 
to a dull red, in clots; the bodies of thousands of men half 
buried ; other bodies in the neutral space beyond our lines, not 
buried at all, but rotting in the damp heat; torn clothing, old 
knapsacks, abandoned litter of all kinds, the carcasses of horses 
half buried in huge piles, and then half covered with the soggy 
earth; and such a stench! "T'was enough to vomit a vulture! 
And yet, in this stinking hell our soldiers lived, ate, slept, and 
dug, for weeks. Pah! The very whiff of recollection chokes 
m 


e. 

Here the yellow denfon of malaria joined our bivouac. 
What with the smell, and the rotting bodies of men and horses, - 
and the decaying mass of leaves and camp-rubbish, and the 4 


eral decomposition in the damp heat of every thing decomposable, 
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and the poison absorbed by the pools of nasty, filthy water we 
were compelled to drink and use for cooking,—men’s eyes turned: 
gamboge, and their skins became livid, and their flesh shrank 
as if from contact with such an atmosphere, and their bones 
ached, and by tens and twenties, and hundreds, and thonsands, 
the strongest of us gave way, fairly broken down by this demon. 
He is a demon of many nicknames. Some call him Cholera, 
others Yellow Fever; in the East he trades as the Plague, in 
the West as the Shakes; to us, he came under the innocent 
names of Diarrhoa, and Camp Fever, Jaundice, and Typhoid. 
And he had his hands full. hat though we drank commis- 
sary whiskey till we were half drunk, or swallowed quinine till 
our heads buzzed again—what could “ antifogmatics” do while 
we absorbed the terrible poison with every respiration? The 
living rotted faster than the dead. The dead multiplied like 
white mice. 

Men’s minds, too, festered with their bodies. Stragglers 
loafed to the rear and encamped in pairs or squads on their own 
hook; officers saw them, but took no note, or only cursed feebly, 
or pretended to do something. The once jolly mess-tables, that 
used to ring with jests and laughter, and shine with wit and 
good-humor, now heard only the continuation of the low, 
peevish grow] that resounded through that camp. A poisoned 
army lying still in camp has about as much morale as you may 
find in a hee fold. 

At the battle of Fair Oaks, our regiment numbered twenty- 
four officers and seven hundred and three men present, of whom 
twenty-two officers and six hundred and eighty-seven men were 
fit for duty. At the end of three weeks thereafter we reported 
seventeen commissioned officers and five hundred and eight 
men present, of whom nine officers and two hundred and fifteen 
men were fit for duty, the remainder being “sick in quarters” 
(. ¢., rotting where they were, under the broiling sun), or sick in 
regimental hospital (¢. ¢., dying a few yards off, in “ the piney 
woods”). Save that the well men looked a reddish sallow, and 
the sick ones a greenish sallow, I hardly know which were the 
sallowest. 

It was more surprising to me in those days, than amusing, to 
note the different effects of this state of things on the minds of 
my mess-mates, To see how the sanguine men degenerated 
into atrabiliousness, and the quiet ones lighted up with a calm 
fortitude superior to every terror, and the croakers croaked on! 
Chaplain Bender, very much to the joy of the whole mess— 
except Colonel Heavysterne, who thinks it necessary to make 
allowances for everybody, and that all‘men are exactly alike— 
stayed behind when we crossed the Chickahominy, and was not 
heard of for a week afterward, when we received an order from 
Head-Quarters, Army of the Potomac, through Corps, Division 
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and Brigade Head-Quarters, detailing him to go North on some 
loafing billet or other, to take home the men’s pay or accom- 
pany the wounded, or I know not what invention of clerico- 
military genius. : 


“Bless him, let him go-0-0-0-o! 
And joy go with him, too!” 


We shouted in chorus as I announced the order at tea-time ;— 
we always had tea in our mess, for the benefit of Smallweed and 
myself, whom the others called old maids in consequence, not 
that they drank less than we, but that we confessed our weak- 
ness first, and the legends of the world must be satisfied. Old 
Doctor Peacack kept his countenance of an oily ruddiness by 
means of copious libations of quinine and whiskey—occasionally, 
I fear, forgetting the quinine; and in ‘his respect it must be 
confessed that “ Old Pills,” as he was irreverently called, even 
to his red face, practised what he preached, for 1 never met a 
more steadfast upholder of the alcoholic creed. He believed in 
the whiskey-cure fur every thing and that all the evils currently 
attributed to that mode of practice sprang from dilution. “ Don’t 
drink that water,” he would say. ‘Good God! young man, 
you'll ruin your stomach!” Naturally enough, the doctor 
thought every thing was going to the “demnition bow-wows,” 
as Mr. Mantalini says, very fast, but gave himself very little 
care on this or any other subject. Indeed, I think the gigantic 
quantities of whiskey he swilled held his ideas on most subjects 
in constant solution; and I wish I could say as much of his as- 
sistant surgeon, young Doctor Launcelot Cutts, who would insist 
on entertaining us with his opinions upon every subject at pro- 
digious length and without an instant’s hesitation. Just now he 
did the dismal strategy for us, decimated us by fearful and com- 
plicated diseases at breakfast, routed us and cut us to pieces for 
dinner, and drove us in confusion into the James River for tea. 
The mess used to poke fun at him awfully. “ Can I get acopy 
of those closing remarks of yours?” Smallweed would ask; or 
* would you favor us with an abbreviated statement of your 
plan for the reconstruction of the solar system, under the super- 
vision of the medical director?” Even Colonel Heavysterne 
one day stopped eating—which was his chief occupation at the 
table, next to laughing at the young men’s jokes—to ask him 
if he had got his orders yet; and on his asking innocently, not 
suspecting the old gentleman of a joke, ‘*‘ What orders?” answer- 
ed, “Assigning you to the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac.” Whereupon there was a roar, followed by a shout of 
“How are you, Deputy Sawbones ?” from the pit, as we used to 
call the fellows who thought such slang funny. Lieutenant 
Peck, formerly our commissary sergeant, who was promoted to 
be commissary on the death of poor Tiffany, astonished us all 
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by ventilating the most hopeful views of things when every one 
else desponded, and by desponding when every one else was 
rejoicing. He seems to have fancied himself a kind of 
escapement to regulate the flow of our animal spirits; for I am 
sure he saw things too clearly, and was entirely too steady and 
cool-headed, to be carried away by either extreme. As for 
Smallweed, he continued melancholy to the last, and took no 
comfort save in the general blackness of things; though I am 
bound to say, to-his credit, that his growl was always good- 
humored and amusing, and more likely to provoke a smile ora 
laugh than to spread his own melancholy. Indeed, I often 
thiuk the latter is but skin-deep—a veil assumed to hide a large 
but too sensitive heart; to screen a generous nature from the 
vulgar stare. His rind was bitter enough, but the core was 
surpassingly sweet and mellow. He spied out meanness by 
intuition, and hated it most energetically. Not Dr. Johnson 
himself could have been a better hater, and I never knew a 
better friend. .In those gloomy days, it was his quaint, humor- 
ous growling that kept me up far more than the froth of the 
boasters. Indeed, my common sense curdled all such milk-and- 
water views, and made them sit uneasily on my stomach. 

One evening, toward the end of that hot June, after an insuf- 
ferable day, we were dining languidly under the brush arbor 
behind the colonel’s tent, almost worried to death by the inces- 
sant but futile effort to draw a distinction between blow-flies 
and beefsteak. The complaints had been more than usually loud, 
the curses at our condition more than ordinarily deep, and 
Smallweed’s growling over his ‘ good, practicable grievances,” 
as he called them, more than commonly funny. The absurdity 
of another man’s grievance will sometimes make you forget 
your own important sore; and so the mess had become half 
good-natured again, when an orderly came up and handed the 
colonel a paper. 

The melancholy Smallweed groaned. ‘“‘ Detail for picket 
duty, the 3d D. C. Volunteers ; working party for the trenches, 
the 3d D. C. Volunteers,’” he affected to read from his empty 

late. 
5 The colonel’s honest old phiz lighted up as he gave the or- 
derly a receipt for the dispatch. “ Boys,” he cried, in a broad 
grin, “here’s news! ere off for -Fort Monroe in the 
morning!” 

“For Fort Monroe!” chimed the mess. 

* What for?’ I ventured to ask. 

‘Expedition. Don’t say where. Whole corps going. Old 
Bulger’s going, too, I suppose. Nice man to command an ex- 
oe ! D——d glad to get out of this mud, boys, and that’s 
a fact. 

“* Where do you suppose we are going ?” every one asked every- 
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body else. Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and a 
dozen other places, were canvassed excitedly, and their merits as 
the possible objective points of a large expedition eagerly dis- 
cus:ed by their respective partisans. The “ deputy sawbones,” as 
we used to call Dr. Cutts, leaned back so as to crack his camp- 
stool and nearly upset himself and the rickety table, and stretch- 
ing his arms, yawned out complacently, “ Gentlemen, you are 
all wrong.” 

Ories of “Hear, hear!” ‘“ Let’s have it, Deputy Sawbones,” 
“ Go it, Young Pills,” and the like. 

“Well, gentlemen,” the youth continues, unabashed, “I 
heard all about it a week ago, from a friend of mine in Wash- 
ington.” 

mallweed walked round the table with his cap over his eyes, 
and fell into an attitude, after the manner of Dee Bryant in 
a break-down. 
The mess roared, and requested the doctor to “spit it out.” 
“We are going to Texas.” : 


MILITARY READING. 


We have been often and urgently applied to by officers of 
our Army to give them, through our pages, such information as 
would assist them in the selection and purchase of a suitable 
library of military books. We do not wonder at such applica- 
tions; for never was an army composed to so large an extent 
of intelligent and educated men; and no duty could we per- 
form with greater satisfaction than that of assisting such men in 
the choice of books. We shall proceed, therefore, at once to 
give the titles of a considerable number of military works of 
established character, with so much of accompanying remarks 
as may be necessary to make a list of titles of att practical 
value—after promising an introductory caveat or two to the 
reader. 

First, it should be recollected, that the greater part of the 
books mentioned by us are such as are anid technically to be 
“out of print”—that is, they are no longer in the hands of the 
original publishers, but belong to the stocks of “second-hand” 
dealers (or “antiquarians,” as the Germans call them), who 
furnish themselves at the sales of private libraries and from 
similar sources, They cannot be purchased, therefore, like the 
ee of a Van Nostrand, by applying to the nearest 

ookseller one happens to know. They are not always secured 
even by sending the titles to a city bookseller; for he must 
order them from Europe at hap-hazard, trusting to his agent 
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there to look'them up. The better way is, to put one’s self into 
communication with one of those city booksellers who make 
it their special business to import books—not from existing 

ublishers alone—but from the second-hand dealers of London, 
Paria, and Leipsic. These importers furnish themselves, by 
every steamer, with the current-priced catalogues of the for- 
eign dealers, which they are ready to distribute to their cus- 
tomers by post, inviting orders from those catalogues. The 
order should name the catalogue, the number of the article, 
the title, and the price. The book will then be ordered from 
abroad, and—if secured—will be charged at rates fixed and 
published beforehand. It is in this way, and in this way alone, 
that all important collections of all other than current books 
are made. ‘ 

In the second place, our list must embrace a large proportion 
of works not in the English language. This we regret; al- 
though we are aware that many of our officers (nay, privates) 
are liberally educated men; many of them know, or would 
readily acquire, French; and a considerable number are Ger- 
mans by birth or extraction. But the truth is, the English 
have contributed comparatively litfle to military literature; 
they have resorted largely, as we must do, to their neighbors 
the French, who have long excelled in military learning and in 
clear, practical military writing. The German language, how- 
ever, is not less rich in warlike books, original and translated. 
We shall, therefore, in many cases, give titles in all these lan- 
guages, always oe English translations, when we are 
aware that they exist. But we do not find English dealers con- 
fining themselves exclusively to military works, as in France 
and Germany; and we cannot, therefore, report for the knowl- 
edge of titles to some one known London catalogue, as we can 
to those of Dumaine and Corréard for Paris. 

And, finally, as we do not aim at giving even a skeleton-bib- 
liography of the art of war, we shall omit all new and current 
American publications and all new text-books, however valu- 
able, and shall aim at little other method than to let one book 
mentioned open another. 

Books of a general character—such as, in some shape, 
cover a wide field in military literatuare—naturally come first. 
Were there any systematic bibliography of war, works in that 
line would take the precedence. "The catalogue of the Library 


of the United States Military Academy, West Point, prepared 
in 1853, by (the then) Captain Coppée, now the editor of this 
Magazine, gives only one title: Doisy—Lasar de bibliologie mi- 
litmre. Paris, 1824, 8vo. Captain De La Barre Duparcq, of 
the St. Cyr Military School, is the author of a pamphlet: Des 
sources jographiques militaires, Paris, 1856; and Petz- 
hold has a similar sketch in German: Uebersicht der ge- 


nr 
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sammten militérischen Bibliographie. Dresden, 1857, p. 23. 
The Germans have also three works of considerable value, as 
systematical military bibliographies, viz.: Schiilte—Zeperto- 
rium der Militér-Literatur. Stralsund, 1842, 8vo, p. 208; 
Witzleben—Deutschland’s Militér-Iiteratur. Berlin, 1850, 
8vo, p. 248; and Seelhorst—Deutschland’s Militér-Literatur 
im letzen Juhrzehent, 1850 bis 1860 (a supplement to Witzle- 
ben), Berlin, 1862, 8vo, p. 260. For French bibliography we 
have the catalogues of Corréard, Tanéra, and (especially) of 
Dumaire. 

In this connection, Rocquancourt’s Cours complet dart et 
@histoire militaires (3d ed., Paris, 1840, 4 vols. 8vo) deserves 
especial mention. For, besides giving in the first three vol- 
umes an uncommonly valuable course of military history, 
ancient and modern, and in the third a summary of military 
art, it also furnishes (by way of supplement) a Littérature mil- 
taire of about one hundred and fity pages, in which—not the 
titles merely—but a critical estimate is given of a very large 
number of military works. In like manner the reader is 
guided to many books, with a knowledge of their real value, 
by the mention made of them by Jomini in the preface to his 
Précis (Art of War), by General Dufour, in the list prefixed 
to his Tactics, by Lecompte in the critical account of recent 
authors in strategy annexed to his Life of Jomini, &c. 

General histories of war have their value, but none have 


attained any very high mank. That of Carrion-Nisas we have 
found very unequal. Major von Kausler wrote two or three 
works of this character: the best, for a book of reference, 
would be his Wérterluch der Schlachten, Belagerungen, und 
Treffen aller Volker, in four large octavo volumes, 1825-33, 
with his magnificent Atlas der merkwiirdigsten Schlachten, &c., 
in two hundred sheets (containing _— of battles from those 


of Grecian history to Waterloo), with explanations in German 
and French. But, generally speaking, none but special histo- 
ries and special treatises are really satisfactory. 

Certain military writers scoff at these, who seek to learn 
any thing about war from the ancients. In a certain sense they 
are doubtless right; but they must also in a certain sense be 
wrong; or we should not find the greatest captains so generally 
fascinated by the study of the Grecian and Roman histories— 
by the story of what was done, with so different a system of 
tactics, by great strategists, like Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Cesar. We may, therefore, safely recommend a few works on 
the warfare of the ancients. For such purposes—leaving the 

rofessed scholar to his original Greek and Latin—we might 
birst take up the ancient historians themselves in approved 


translations—Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; Ozsar, 
Livy, and Tacitus—in Bohn’s Classical Library; Arrian’s Ex- 
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pedition of Alexander, by Hooke; Polybius, in Hampton’s 
version; Diodorus and Plutarch as we find them. in the 
‘market ; (Lorg’s four little volumes, contributed to Knight’s 
shilling series, and entitled the Civil Wars of Rome, is by far 
the best translation of Plutarch, as far as it goes). The 
best commentary on the Greek historians, down to the death 
of Alexander, is Grote’s History of Greece (London, 12 vols. 
8vo, with maps and plans, and New York [Harpers], 12 
vols. 12mo, without maps and plans); for Grote, although a 
civilian, was a thorough student of the ancient art of war, 
and has given proof of possessing superior military judgment. 
The third volume of Dr. Arnold’s renee of Rome (London, 
1840; New York [Appletons], 1846) contains, in its chapters 
on the career of Hannibal in Italy, at the same time the best 
commentary (in so far) on Livy and Polybius, and one of the 
most remarkable pieces of military history, ever written. Gen- 
eral Guillaume de Vaudoncourt (of the Napoleonic period) has 
devoted three quarto volumes (Histoire des campagnes d Annibal 
en Italie, Milan, 1812) to the same subject. We cannot ac- 
cept all his criticisms, but by his illustrations (among which is 
a complete translation,of Arrian’s Tactics) and by his accurate 
plans he has made a most important contribution to the knowl- 
edge of the ancient art of war. As to the route of Hannibal 
through the Alps, a more correct view than Guillaume’s is 
given by two Oxford scholars, Cramer and Wickham, in their 
Dissertation, &e. (2d ed., London, 1828, 8vo). 

The most instructive work for the comparative study of the 
Grecian and modern art of war is a recent one, in which a 
Greek professor with military tastes, and a Prussian officer 
with literary accomplishments, united, viz.: Geschichte des 
griechischen Kriegswesens . . von W. Riistow und H. Kéochly. 
Aaran, 1852, 8vo, pp. xviii. and 435, with illustrations. This 
book supersedes all others of the kind. The same authors 
have also united to bring out an edition of the chief “ Tacti- 
cians”—/Mneas, Arrian, Hero, Philo, &c.—in the original 
Greek, with a German translation and German notes :—Griech- 
esche Kriegsschriftsteller—Griechisch und Deutsch mit kri- 
tischen und erklarenden Anmerkurgen. Leipzig (Engelmann) 
1853-5, 3 vols. small 8vo (or 12mo) vols. No edition can com- 
pare with it. Riistow and Kéchly’s labors may be illus, 
trated, in one important point, by General Dufour’s Mémoire 
sur Vartillerie des anciens. Paris and Geneva, 1840, 4to, p. 
123, with plates—an essay, in which the learned general (au- 
thor of the work on Tactics) was assisted by the celebrated 
Greek Professor Bétant, of Geneva. 

The Roman art of war has not been treated so satisfactorily 


as that of the Greeks. We have missed the hand of a mili- 
tary collaborateur in the most recent work: Dela milice romaine, 
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par Cl. Lamarre, Paris, 1863, 8vo. The book is, however, 
the most convenient manual to be had. General Rogniat, in 
his Considérations sur Vart de la guerre, Paris, 18—, 8vo, 
p- ——, offers some views of great interest, as coming from a 
practical soldier—a general of Napoleon’s. Gibbon, cv-devant 
captain in the Hampshire militia, has in several places touched 
Roman tactics with a master’s hand; but he has done a still 
better service in calling attention to the truly admirable works 
of Guischardt, the Quintus Icilius of Frederick the Great: 
Mémoires militaires sur les Grecs et les Romains, avec une dis- 
sertation sur Vattaque et défense des places des anciens la tra- 
duction d’Onosandre et de la Tactique d Arrien, et analyse 
de la campagne de Jules César en Afrique. Lyons, 1760, 
2 vols. 4to); and Mémoires critiques et historiques . . . conte- 
nant Uhistoire de la campagne de Jules César en é, &e. 
Paris, 1774, 4 vols. 8vo. As it is safe to predict, that the work 
of Napoleon III. will draw the attention of military men anew 
to “the foremost man of all the world,” we think it seasonable 
to recommend these labors of Guischardt as of incomparable 
value, 

It may be a curious fact—but it is a fact—that the practical 
soldier finds the study of Greek and Roman warfare far more 
attractive than that of later periods, down perhaps to the age 
of Louis XIV. The ancient tactical system was perfect of its 
kind ; and greater strategists than Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Cesar, never lived. Whereas, the medieval fighting was done 
by untutored soldiers, who had lost the fine training of the 
phalanx and the legion, without having acquired any adequate 
substitute; and only very rarely did a true captain arise to 
study his ground, to adapt ‘his means to his ends, and to bring 
moral influences to bear, like King Robert Bruce at Bannock- 
burn. In so slight a sketch as this, therefore, we leave our 
student to read the earlier wars of medieval and modern Eu- 
rope in the historical works of unprofessional writers, or in the 
scientific but brief narrations of Rocquancourt and Carrion- 
Nisas. Our own great historians may teach him how justly 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, even in the fifteenth century, was styled 
the Great Captain; and if he would like to know how a man 
of genius, of that day, would treat the theory of tactics, let 
him hunt up one of the many copies of Machiavelli’s Art g 
War, which some very maaeone bookseller published for the 
benefit of our officers at Albany, in 1815. The Thirty Years’ 
War (16— to 1648) developed a great deal of military talent ; 
and a military scholar might be interested in reading the many 
improvements in arms and in tactics, attempted by the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, in even such a book as Harte’s History of 
Gustavus Adolphus (8d ed. 2 vols, 8vo, London, 1807), as to 
which Lord Chesterfield ‘“ wondered where the devil his son’s 
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tutor got his style.” Less of such details are found in the beau- 
tiful Sues Adolph Kinig von Schweden und seine. Zeit, by 
Gfrover (Stuttgart, 1852, 8vo). Mitchell’s Life of Wallenstein, 
Duke of Friedland (London, 1840, 12mo), may gratify the 
interest with which pom has invested one of the colossal 
figures of the time. But the military student’s interest will be 
more naturally concentrated in the deeds of one who began 
to exhibit his great genius at the close of that war—the French 
Marshal Turenne, who, in his old age, may be said to have 
been the tutor of Marlborough. Full justice has not yet been 
done to this great captain. The brief sketches of the military 
historians and Napoleon’s Notes, in Montholon, are satisfactory 
as far as they go; but the older works devoted to his life and 
campaigns are understood to possess no great merit, whether lit- 
erary or scientific. The most noted of them (in a recent edi- 
tion) is Ramsay’s Histoire du vicomte de Turenne, Paris, 1835, 
2 vols. 4to. 

More fortunate than Turenne, in leaving behind him wri- 
be of singular value, was his last great antagonist, Montecu- 
culli, the best edition of whose works is that of Turin, 1821, 
2 vols. 8vo: Opere militari, corrette, accresciute, ed illustrate 
da Guiseppe Grassi. He is better known, however, by the 
more accessible French translation of his Mémoires, which 
have appeared, by themselves, in several editions of one or two 
small duodecimo volurnes—for Montecuculli was the most sen- 
tentious of writers—or three quarto volumes, overloaded with 
the Commentaries of Turpin de Crissé, in 1769. 

A large body of military literature is devoted to the wars 
of the period, from the Thirty Years’ War to the Revolution: 
the difficulty is to make a selection. One would like to pos- 
sess, in honor of a great name, the Zraité de Vattaque et de 
la défense des Places par le Maréchal de Vauban, of which we 
have an edition from the author’s MS., by MM. le Général de 
Valazé et Augoyat, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a folio of plates; and 
it would ‘be desirable to possess a true military history of so 

reat a captain as Marlborough, instead of the rather heavy 

emoirs by Archdeacon Coxe, illustrated with maps and 
Pe London, 1818-19, 3 vols. 4to, or in 6 vols. of Bohn’s 
tandard Library. Alison’s Military Life of John Duke of 
Marlborough (Edinburgh, 1848, 8vo, and New York, 12mo), 
is short and brilliant; and we now have his original Dispatches, 
1702-12, edited by Sir George Murray. Tanti, 1845, 5 vols. 
8vo.) The French side may be read in Memoirs, of which 
those of Marshal Feuquiéres (Mémoires sur la guerre, London, 
1787, 2 vols. 12mo), are especially commended. The didactic 
work of Puységur (Art de la Guerre par principes, 1748), 
and the multifarious lucubrations of the Chevalier Folard 
strung together around his Histoire de Polybe (Paris, 1727, 

Vou ItL.—34 
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6 vols. 4to), throw light upon the same period. It is a pity 
that we have no better means of measuring the genius of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, than one which military men laugh 
at—his life by Voltaire. The works of Maurice of Nassau (his 
Annibal et Scipion, &c., La Haye, 1675, be it noted, is an Eize- 
vir), and the /éveries of the Comte de Saxe (English: Edin- 
burgh, 1759, 8vo), are interesting for their connection with 
oe in the art of war. 

ut the great lessons ii war, for the period, were given 
toward its close, by Frederick of Prussia; and these have 
fortunately been preserved and illustrated by competent au- 
thors. Frederick himself, while silent on the great secrets of 
his system, appeared as a teacher of detail in certain minor 
treatises, which form three volumes of his collected works, but 
are chiefly known by the convenient little French editions, 
e. g.: Instruction destinée aux troupes légéres, &c., 32m0; Ln- 
structions a ses généraux, 12mo; and Instruction sécréte dé- 
robée,12mo. It is hardly necessary to refer, for his campaigns, 
to the works of Lloyd and Tempelhoff: the great Tractedes 
grandes opérations militaires by Vensini (an American edition, 
of which, in English, we owe to the enterprise of Mr. Van 
Nostrand), has made it idle to recur to more than one book, 
unless it be for a more rapid and comprehensive view of the 
events of his campaigns, which may be got from the clear nar- 
rative of Lord Mahon in his History. If the soldier expects to 
find any illustrations of Frederick’s military genius in Carlyle’s 
Life (just completed), we recommend him to seek them there. 
To a Swiss officer of the King of Prussia (Warnery), we owe a 
classical work on cavalry: emarques sur la cavalerie, Lub- 
lin, 1781, 8vo, and Paris, 1828, 12mo. A French officer of 
the period composed one of the works, which rank among the 
classics of the art; we speak of Guibert and his Essaz général 
de Tactique (Paris, 1803, 2 vols. 4to), which Frederick recom- 
mended to his generals, and which Napoleon spoke of as cal- 
culated to form great men. 

From Frederick we pass to the period of the French Revo- 
lution and our own day—to the system of Napoleon, and its 
echoes in later wars. eve Jomini covers the ground, to the 
close of Napoleon’s own career, in his Histoire critique et mili- 
tatre des guerres de la Révolution (Paris, 1820-4, 15 vols. 8vo, 
or Brussels, 4 vols. 8vo), and his Vie politique et militaire de 
Napoléon (Paris, 1827, 4 vols. 8vo., or Brussels, 2 vols. 8vo), 
translated by General Halleck, and published by Van Nostrand. 
General Halleck worked up into his translation the enlarged 
account of the Waterloo campaign, which Jomini published as 
a separate work, under the title of Précis politique et mili- 
taire de la campagne de 1815 (Paris, 1842). This also exists 
in a translation by L. V. Benét, United States Ordnance (New 
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York, 1863). From these works must not be separated, of 
course, Jomini’s Précis de Part de la guerre (Paris, 2 vols. 
8vo; Brussels, 2 vols. 8vo); which again is accessible in an 
English translation by two American oflicers: Summary of the 
Art of War (New York, 1854). It is difficult to make any 
selection of the other interesting historical and didactic works 
of the period, all having the special value of being exponents 
of a system of war at this moment in actual practice. 

We have already mentioned (in our March number) the 
most important works on the life and character of Napoleon. 
We add a few titles of such as are more especially addressed 
to the military student. Such are General Mathieu Dumas’ 
Préces des événements militaires depuis le ler mai, 1799, 
a 1814, in nineteen volumes, with maps and plans. 

his work enjoys the very highest reputation. Of much the 
same rank are the Mémoires of Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr. 
Paris, 1821-29, 9 vols. 8vo. Napoleonists think the author rather 
too much disposed to find fault with the Emperor. Jomini 
ranks very high. General Pelet’s Mémoires sur la guerre de 
1809 en Allemagne, &c., 1824, 4 vols. 8vo. Marshal Suchet 
proved himiself in Spain to be second to none of Napoleon’s 
generals, and his Mémoires in 2 vols. 8vo are esteemed in 
proportion. The Memoirs of others of Napoleon’s marshals, 
as they have been published, at intervals, necessarily possess 
_—_ value—especially those of Soult and Marmont. The 

ussian campaign has been written by a legion: Labaume’s 
Relation circonstanciée (Paris, 1820, 6th ed.) was approved by 
Napoleon at St. Helena; Chambrai’s Histovre, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
is called the best by Rocquancourt; while Marshal Marmont 
gave the highest credit to the work of a civilian, the Histoire 
de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée en 1812, by the Comte 
de Ségur, of which (as well as of a an English trans- 
lation is a current book. There is an English translation of 
General Clausewitz’s critical view of the same campaign (Lon- 
don, 1843, 8vo). Baron Odeleben’s Campaign in Saxony 
(Eng. trans., London, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo.), is the source of the 
best account of Napoleon’s behavior while in the field; and 
the Commentaries of the Catheart who fell at Inkerman, on 
the war in Russia and Germany in 1812 and 713 (London, 
1850), have uncommon military value. 

The part which Great Britain took in these wars has led to 
the production of many excellent works, in reference to them, 
in the English language. Napier’s War in the Peninsula— 
with all its ontrageous- faults, the best military history of the 
day-—-is too well known to need further mention. Larpont’s 
Private Journal in the Peninsula from 1812 (London, 1853, 
3 vols. 12mo), brings us as near the person of Wellington as 
Odelebon’s does to that of Napoleon. English literature is so 
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overrun with really admirable books on the Peninsular War, 
that we must pass the most of them by—such as Gleig’s Subalt- 
ern, Sherer’s Becollections of the Peninsula, Hamilton’s Annals, 
&c., &c.—to particularize, the important scientific works of 
Colonel Jones: Journal of the Sieges undertaken by the Allies 
in Spain, in the years 1811 and 1812, with Notes (London, 1814, 
8vo), which the French have translated, although they possess 
Belmar’s Journaux des siéges faits ou soutenus par les Fran- 
gais dans le Péninsule de 1807 ad 1814 (Paris, 1837, 4 vols. 
8vo, with atlas in folio). 

Men are not yet tired of making and reading books on the 
great historical battle of Waterloo. It is well, therefore, to 
name a few of them here. Napoleon’s papers (the Mémoires 
by Montholon, &c.) contain three different accounts, all valu- 
able in their way; none of them written with any very strict 
regard for truth. Grouchy, Gourgaud, Gérard, and other 
French officers, published their controversial pamphlets. Qui- 
net, Thiers (in his detached chapter), and Charras (lately died 
in exile), have published volumes. Of these, Thiers’s gives the 
clearest and liveliest view of the plan and progress of the fight, 
and is as fair and accurate as the Emperor’s own; Charras’ 
is controversial and minutely exact, while the style has the 

iquancy of Tacitus. It has appeared in three editions, the 
i of which is a 12mo, with a sufficient atlas. Charras is 
said to have published a most trenchant critique on Thiers’ 
chapter, but we have not yet seen it; and Marshal Grouchy’s 
son has vindicated the memory of his father from this renewed 
attack. The Prussian history of the battle is given in Plotho’s 
War of the Allied Powers, &c. (the German title has escaped 
us), Berlin, 1818. Damitz’s German work, based on the pa- 

ers of General Grollmann: Geschichte des Feldzugs von 1815 
an den Niederlanden und Frankreich (Berlin, 1838), can be had 
in French also: Histoire de la campagne de 1815 (Paris, 1842, 
2 vols. in 8vo, with plans). The English books are in them- 
selves a legion; but the one exhaustive record is that of Cap- 
tain Siborne: History of the War in France and Belgium, &c. 
London, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo, with a very remarkable atlas of 
plans engraved in medallion style. With this should be read 
the articles in the Quarterly (No. cxi., for June, 1842, and No. 
cli., for June, 1845), ascribed to Lord Ellesmere, written in evi- 
dent communication with the Duke of Wellington, and that in 
the Edinburgh Review, for June, 1863 (No. cexxxix.), which has 
especial reference to Thiers, Quinet, and Charras. Ofcourse, the 
Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington (London, 1834, &c., 12 vols. 
8vo), with the supplementary volumes, now in course of pub- 
lication, must always recommend themselves to the serious at- 
tention of such as would trace the workings of a great captain’s 
mind in all its details and under every difficulty. Brialmont’s 
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Life of the Duke of Wellington, as translated and supplemented 
by Gleig (London, 3 vols. 8vo), may also be recommended. 

The theoretical works of this period, complete in number 
and value, with its memoirs and histories—Jomini’s take the 
lead—as the recognized exponents of Napoleonic strategy, and 
need no further mention. Side by side with these—and, in 
the opinion of some military men, even superior to them—must 
be placed the works of the truly illustrious Archduke Charles. 
Captain De La Barre Dupareq has presented in a superb folio 
volume (Paris, 1851, Tanéra), the Archduke’s Principes de la 
grande guerre, suivis d’exemples tactiques raisonnés de leur 
application—“ the most curious work (says the translator) of the 
worthy adversary of Napoleon.” A complete edition of the 
Archduke Charles’s military works, in the original German, is 
now passing through the press at Vienna. ‘Napoleon’s own 
supreme position as a military author need be mentioned only 
for the purpose of observing, that his various notes, dictations, 
&c., are now to be had collected together as his works (Quvres, 
Paris, 5 vols. 8vo). The Military Maxims of Napoleon are, of 
course, known to everybody. The Marquis de Ternay’s Zraité 
de Tactique, edited by Koch (Paris, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo, or Brus- 
sels, 1 vol., with atlas); Lallemand’s 7razté théorique et pratique 
des vpérations secondaires de la guerre (Paris, 1825, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with atlas); La Roche-Aymon’s Mémoires sur Vart de la guerre 
(Paris, 1857, 5 vols. 8vo, with atlas), as well as his work Des 
troupes légéves (1857, 1 vol.), and his great De la Cavalerie 
(1828-9, 2 vols. 8vo); and General Rogniat’s Considérations, 
already mentioned, are mere specimens from a field unrivalled 
in the richness of its production.* The high authority of General 
Sigel induces us to add certain little essays of Marshal Bugeaud, 
as of the very highest value, viz.: his /nstructions pratiques; 
Avant-poste — reconnoissances — stratégie —tactique, &e., &e. 
Paris, 1855, 1 vol. 

Our own generation has had its interesting military events, 
and its share of productiveness in excellent military books. 
The wars of the Hungarian insurrection, in 1848 and 1849, gave 
specimens of extraordinary strategic talent, especially on the 
part of Gérgei, whose work (known in the English transla- 


tion by the title of My Life and Acts in Hungary (New York 
and London, 1852, 12mo) enabled Sir Archibald Alison to 
produce an unusually good military history in the chapters 


* This work of Rogniat is so particularly mentioned because of the important dis- 
cussions to which it gave rise. General Marbot attacked some of its positions in 
his Remarques critiques sur Pouvrage du Général Rogniat (Paris, 1821, 8vo); and Na- 
poleon himself showed-his sense of the damage which Rogniat’s severe criticism of 
some of his operations might do him, by dictating certain very copious “ Notes” 
on the Considerations at St. Helena; to which Rogniat—nowise abashed at the 
eminence of his adversary—replied at considerable length in his Réponse aux notes 
critiques de Nupoléon, &. (Paris, 1823, 8vo.) 
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devoted to*that struggle, in his later History of Europe. But 
this war has been treated with the greatest ability and equal 
dryness by one whom we have already mentioned as taking 
the lead among our contemporary military authors, in the 
Geschichte des ungarischen Insurrectionskrieges in den Jahren 
1848 und 1849, von W. Riistow, Ziirich, 1860-1, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The same author closes his most readable production, Die 
Feldherrnkunst des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (Zurich, 1857, 
8vo, p. 795), with a succinct military history of all these wars, 
including that of Baden, in 1849, in which some of our own 
able officers of foreign birth bore an honorable part. If, from 
this circumstance, any of our readers should be interested in 
that brief struggle (and it was not without its military lessons) 
we can reccommend as an excellent work, on the republican 
side, Becker and Essellen’s Geschichte der siiddeutschen Mai- 
Revolution. (With maps and plans.) Schaffhausen, 1849, Svo. 

The Invasion of the Crimea has found its English historian 
in Kinglake. The French have General Niel’s Siége de S2bas- 
topol, published by authority of the War Department, Paris, 
1858, 4to, with atlas; while the recent work of General Todle- 
ben (made familiar to the English reader by our friend Rus- 
sell) speaks ably for Russia. An official account of the recent 
French campaign in Italy has been published under the title 
of Campagne de ? Empereur Napoléon ILI. en Italie, publiée 
par ordre de Sa Maujesté (Paris, Dumaine, 1803, 4to, with 
atlas). Baron de Bazancourt has treated the same campaign 
in Chronique of 2 vols. 8vo (Paris, Ainyot, 1860). Garibaldi’s 
feats a year later have been treated by Riistow (who was on 
the spot), in German: hig work has been translated into French 
(La Guerre Italienne en 1860. Paris, Charbulier, 1862, 8vo) 
And, finally, hardly has the Schleswig-Holstein war been 
closed, when Riistow has appeared as its historian. 

And here we close our list of such books as we could recom- 
mend a well-educated officer to choose from, in forming a gen- 
eral military library. It would take the space of a regular 
military bibliography to name the works appropriate to the sev- 
eral special libraries, which officers of different services might 
be disposed respectively to form. What we have said is so 
obviously imperfect, to ourselves as well as to others, that we 
are forcibly reminded of the pressing demand there is for a 
reasonably full and accurate Xt itary Bibliography, so tar and 
60 conscientiously raisonné as to be a sate guide to the pur- 
chaser of military books in every department and of every 
period. The close of the war is not to be the extinction of all 
the interest now felt in military science and military litera- 
ture; and the booksellers, who hope to import largely tor mili- 
tary readers, would find their account in encouraging the 


preparation of such a “Soldier’s Brunet” as we have recom- 
mended. 





A WORD ABOUT SLANG. 


A WORD ABOUT SLANG. 


Tue French use the same word, argot, to represent both 
“slang” and “dead-wood.” The connection is natural and 
plain, the first operating as an impediment to the healthy prog- 
ress of a language, as the secund does to the progress of a 
vehicle. ; 

Slang is to a language what any gross perversion of a usage 
of society is to the etiquette of refinement. 

It is an excrescence, the visible effect of a disease—a plague- 
spot, which, striking the eye at every turn, is too common to 
excite terror, yet is none the less a sign of pestilence, spreading 
daily and hourly, threatening its victims with corruption and 
decay. To guard against the growth of the evil is the duty not 
only of the physician, but of every one who values the health 
and strength of vigorous manhood, and desires to see no taint 
transmitted to posterity. 

The settlement of the question, “ How much slang should be 
allowed to obtain in a given language?” has never been reached. 
In this the sages of the world are far behind the driver of the 

- Dutch trek-schuyt, who calculates to a nicety the pounds and 
ounces his conveyance can bear without foundering, before he 
will consent to bargain for your freight—careful that a ton too 
much, which pays Sim certain thalers, does not, in the end, en- 
tail upon him an expense of many more broad pieces in the 
matter of repairs. 

More than one philosopher has observed that the degeneration 
of a people’s language marks the degeneration of the people. 
The history of Greece and that of ancient Italia bear testimony 
to the truth of the assertion. Purity of thought requires the 
language of purity and where the speech is coarse, or brutal, 
or obscene, the fair inference is that the thoughts of which it is 
the messenger are fittingly represented. Too little heed is paid 
to the experience of the past, and it is but rational to suppose 
that we, as a people, are now suffering, to a certain extent, for 
this sin of indifference or carelessness. 

The corruption of our language—for that impurity is fast 
becoming the characteristic of ordinary conversation, no one 
can deny—is the result of many causes, chief among which is 
the prevalence of a slang style among those who cater for the 
public amusement in the columns of our papers, and even our 
more dignified magazines, As these form the circulating libra- 
ries of the masses, and as their great aim is originality, the 
people, glad to greet novelty in whatever form it appears, 
readily fall into the easy habit of slovenly speech, and adopt it 
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without a protest, forgetful of the precepts of Lindley Murray 
and the stately rules of Archbishop Whately. ‘This expres- 
sion,” says one, “is from the pen of a great writer—a man of 
education and ability. It is forcible, and piquant, and odd. It 
is good.” The expression becomes familiar, perhaps fashionable, 
and we may expect to hear it long after the subject to which it 
was originally applied has passed from the memory. From the 
pulpit, too, are heard phrases which grate harshly upon the sen- 
sitive ear, but which, sanctified by the air in which they are 
breathed, are soon received, and circulate as lawful mediums of 
thought. Another cause, too patent to require any more than 
a passing notice, but too important to remain unnoticed, is the 
influence of that class of weekly story-papers, whose circulation 
in our country is one of the wonders of the nineteenth century. 
The stage lends its aid. Actors delight in tickling the ears of 
the groundlings with words and phrases of ambiguous charac- 
ter, skilfully introduced into the lines of the text; managers, 
intent upon the acquisition of wealth, present plays of question- 
able morality and doubtful purity as to language; and dramatic 
writers vie with each other in pandering to the vitiated taste of 
the mob. What wonder, then, that corruption should creep 
into our daily conversation, and that, at length, the very lan- 
guage, undergoing day by day the changes that time and cir- 
cumstances never cease in producing, shonld become impreg- 
nated with it, to the shame and sorrow of our race? 

With all these influences operating upon a people engaged 
heart and soul in the greatest euidertehiing which has ever taxed 
the energies of a nation, it is not a matter of surprise that, in 
the Army, where men are debarred the privileges, the comforts, 
the luxuries of home, and cut off from all those associations 
which tend to humanize the roughest, so little attention is paid 
to the use of that pure speech which distinguishes the gentleman 
from the rowdy. Lucilius complained of the debasement of 
literature and public taste in his time; but could he visit our 
earth to-day, particularly that part of it in which the armies of 
the young _— are encamped, he could hardly fail to essay 
one more withering satire on the wilful blindness of mankind. 
He would find much fault with the colloquial style of modern 
patriots, and would have abundant cause to wonder that in an 
age of refinement men can be induced to read the trashy books 
sent by unscrupulous publishers to be sold at military stations. 

The existence of a slang element in the Army cannot, of 
course, be prevented. It came from home, where the fault lies. 
But to what is due its increase? We have considered some of 
the influences bearing upon all alike. There is another, which 
is confined to the service. The too common use of by-words, 
words of argot, words from the engine-room, the Bowery, the 
tavern—nicknames, catchwords, on the part of those appointed 
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to positions of honor, many of whom have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of education and the refinement of well-ordered homes— 
gives a stamp of genuineness to this false coin, which less favored 
subordinates keep in circulation, not because its intrinsic worth 
is greater, but because there is a glitter about it which the legal 
tender lacks, and because it passes current with the titled ones. 
It may be that to the illiterate man slang is a dialect more 
readily mastered and more easily handled than the lingua pura ;* 
but by what process does ke assimilate his tent-mate to a “skee- 
sicks” or a “stick-in-the-mud?” It has been remarked that the 
abecedarian must needs be a natural mnemonician to fix in his 
mind the letters of the alphabet, apparently so unconnected 
with any of his material associations; but consider the mental 
labor required of a soldier who likens a pair of boots to “mud- 
hooks” or “gunboats,” and makes “skedaddle”+ a synonym 
for retreat! Perhaps, having been denied the opportunities 
which most have, in our day, to become acquainted with other 
means whereby to “conceal his thoughts,” and still desirous of 
enriching his vocabulary,t he has recourse to invention, imita- 
ting unconsciously and in an humble way the great lexicog- 
raphers, who frequently bring their neologisms into life, only 
to see them die of neglect. 


It is easy now to identify those slang words which have 


* The writer was conversing with an army officer at Stoneman’s Switch, Va., one 
day in the fall of 62. The subject of our colloquy was “slang,” to which the officer 
was much addicted. To him the gaucheries of the Faubourg Bowery were more 
familiar than the Gallic accent. About this time Victor Hugo’s great book was 
much sought after in the army. 

“ By-the-way,” said the officer, “there is an excellent thing about slang in Hugo’s 
work. Have you read Lecs Miserables?” 

“I have,” replied a gallant young soldier whom General Hooker delights to honor, 
“but I'd rather see them whipped.” 

There was evidently a joke in the wind, but the questioner could only snuff it. 
Turning a semi-suspicious eye upon the aide, he remarked— 

“It’s a bully big thing on ice, ain’t it?” 

+ Skedaddle comes of good Hellenic stock, and in its primitive form may be 
found in Homer and Hesiod. ‘lhe original skedannumi means to run in a crowd, and 
is doubtless the parent of onr vulgar skeet and scoot. How the Western widow 
who first Americanized it, ever came to apply it to the clandestine departure of her 
liege lord (who was also a landlord) is more than we can conjecture, unless she 
considered, as we do, that the inconstant one was a host in himself. 

¢ Brantome tells us that Charles V. “disoit et repetoit souvent, quand il tomboit 
sur la beauté des langues (selon l’opinion des Turcs), qu’autant de langues que 
l'homme scait parler, autant de fois est il homme.” 

It is worth while, for those who are destined, when this war is over, to hear of 
many hair-breadth escapes by flood and field, recited in language strange yet to ears 
polite, to know that “chin” means talk, report, rumor, just as gab, tongue, lip, apply 
in different degrees to the same idea of garrulity. The slang-speaker is never at a 
loss for a synonym, and rarely halts in his narration of facts. From the latter 
faculty of pouring forth his words in a stream, as it were, fluently, he is said to 
“blow ;” and, to complete the analogy, for such theré undoubtedly is, his discourse, 
often as lacking in form, always as constant in its flow, often as inflammable, is 
known, from Maine to California, as “gas.” 
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grown out of this war, but a quarter century hence, who but 
the antiquary, the collector of odds and ends, will be able tu 
give the pedigree of half of them? “Contraband” is historical, 
so are “ Reb,” and “Copperhead,” and “ Grayback,”—all as 
much entitled to a long lite on the lips of the people as “ Meth- 
odist,” “Tory,” “Whig,” and “Mob,” all slang words, but 
rendered respectable by age and long residence among respect- 
able people. But, should we not henceforth guard the doors 
of society against all other nondescripts who would enter sur- 
reptitiously, relying upon contact with purity for their future 
position among the élite? The eighty thousand legitimate 
words which compose our language are surely sufficient for all 
the purposes of this life,—words brim full of associations of the 
honored past; bearing upon their face all the attributes of the 
noble races from whic oo descended, and possessing in them- 
selves those wonderful principles by which they may be modi- 
fied to meet the constant demand made upon them in the prog- 
ress of science, literature, art, and human thought. Whence 
the need of Billingsgate, of Romanee, of Flash, of Argot, the 
dregs of a hundred corruptions of as many tongues ? 

Shades of Milton, Addison, Pope, pardon for the word, but 
there is a funny side to this subject of slang, and may-be some- 
thing nearly akin to philosophy in it. 

In civil life one man “jews,” or cheats another; in the army 
a trickster “ yanks” his fellow. The army teamster “ yanks” 
his wagon from a bad place in the road, or “snakes” it out, 
both operations requiring the peculiar skill, ingenuity, and 
tortuous cunning so generally considered the characteristics ot 
the children of Israel, the sons of America, and the tribe to 
which the first tempter belonged. 

In army phrase, a white man, acting as servant to an officer, 
is a “ dog-robber,” a term first used at Fort Bridges in 1861. 
It implies that the man is a consumer of what daily morsels 
should fall to the lot of some Gelert, Blanche, Sweetheart, or 
Pompey. He is a “Dead Beat,” or “ D. B.” who is exempt 
from military duty, as the “ Dead-head” is from any pecuniary 
demand at the ticket-office of Wallack’s. To “ confiscate” (gen- 
erally “ confisticate’’) is to put into one’s basket what belongs 
to another. To “snatch bald-headed’* is to do the same thing, 
but with the difference that ‘ snatching” property “ bald- 
headed” is always accomplished by “ strategy.’ 





* Bald-headed. This is the Latin calvus. On the Roman stage it was the fash- 
ion to represent clowns and demoralized old men as bald-headed. It came to pass 
that a new verb was coined from this word calvus, viz., calvio, to disappoint, 
shuffle, frustrate, trick, cheat. Even the lovely Venus is called Bald-headed, quod 
corda amantium calviat, because she cheats the hearts of lovers.—(Servius, Virg. 
“n. i., 720. 

7 ae vies has the modern slang-speaker been enabled to revive this expres- 
sion. 
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“ Currency” is a new word for money. The familiar “ green- 
back” has for synonyms, “ spondulix,” “ stamps,” “ shinplasters,” 
and “soap,” all which terms may, in the course of years, be as 
unintelligible as the hieroglyphics on Cleopatra’s Needle; but, 
as according to a great writer, “‘ whatever is popular is worthy 
of notice,” it can scarcely be deemed a waste of time to record 
these uncouth expressions, and to invite to them the attention 
of the curious. They spring from the people; they are the 
humble chroniclers of our national progress; they hint at the 
character of our national wit; or they serve as additional illus- 
trations of that singular principle of analogy which seems to be 
common to all the languages of the earth. When was “ Cur- 
rency” ever before a household word? and why should it be so 
familiar now?—are questions which the historian and the finan- 
cier may readily answer. “Greenback” is an object word, 
just as “ tin” was before the glitter of the precious metals yielded 
to the bronze and sad color of our postal notes. ‘ Spondulix” 
is suggestive. It recalls the wampum of the poor Indian, the 
cowrie of the Ethiopian, and resuscitates the ancient black- 
mail man, who, as his kinsman, the dun, does to-day, called 
upon his victim to “shell out.” For “ Spondulix” is concho- 
logical.* 

= the army, as in the walks of civil life, our language loses 
much by abbreviation and contraction, “letters, like soldiers, 
being very apt to drop off on a long march, especially if their 
passage happens to lie near the confines of the enemy’s country.” + 
And, “abbreviations and corruptions are always busiest with 
the words which are most frequently in use.”{ Thus it is that 
“ bombshell” has become “shell ;” “‘ Minié rifle,” plain ‘ Min- 
nie” without the accent; “Navy tobacco,” “navy ;” “Com- 
mission,” “ Commish ;” and “ Secessionist,” “Secesh.” By the 
same process and in obedience to the same law, “ Colt’s revol- 
vers” have been metamorphosed into “Colts,” “ Spondulix” 
becomes “ Spons ;” and “ Greenbacks” “ Greens.” A man who 
re-enlists is a “ Vet ;” one who represents another is a “‘ Sub ;” 
and it isno uncommon thing to Sonn a “D. B.” ordered to go 
to the “ Sut’s” to get “two botts” of “ Whisk” for “ Cap and 
Lute,” so strong is the inclination to do away with all vowels 
and consonants whose utterance impedes business, or lengthens 
the time between drinks. 

Shall we consider this new phase in the growth of our tongue 
an evidence of health and strength, a symptoin of increasing 
vigor which should be encouraged ? or, shall we look upon it as 


* The spondylus (from Greek spondulos,) is a shell inequivalve, rough, hinge hav- 
ing two recurved teeth with an intermediate hollow; sometimes eared. One of the 
valves convex and thick, the other flatten. These shells are attached to rocks, 
from which they are separated with the greatest difficulty.— Burrows. 

+ Horne Tooke. $ Ibid. 
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an apocatastasis which should be checked by the example of 
those whose position entitles them to respect? As before 
remarked, experience teaches us a lesson. There was a time 
when men of spirit and ability lived in every Greek city; 
when the Roman Empire governed the whole world; when 
the language of Athens and that of Rome were the purest. But 
Greece perished, and Rome fell; and there was not a great man 
from Britain to the banks of the Euphrates. To-day the lan- 
guage of Virgil is nowhere spoken, that of Homer nowhere 
heard. They live only in the library of the scholar; to the 
world they are dead. 

Now that literature has given a permanence to our language, 
no other tongue will ever be spoken on this continent. How 
important is it that it should be kept free from those influences 
which tend to debase ; that it should be passed down from our 
generation to the next pure and undefiled; that every new 
element of its strength should be drawn from a pure source, 
and applied religiously to the development of a perfect language! 
We can see no limit to the spread of such a language, nor to 
that of the literature and laws of the people who speak it. It 
is in the power of every man to assist in bringing about a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished. Let the clergyman, the 
teacher, the editor, and the reporter; the actor, the play-wright, 
and the novelist, strike out from their vocabularies every 
vicious word. Let the soldier drop the disgusting obscenities, 
the useless by-words, the irrational slang, which army life makes 
so familiar. Let the officer to whom men look for example dis- 
courage impure language, bearing in mind that every member 
of his military family, on returning home, will influence, in a 
awerd or less degree, for good or for evil, the community to which 

e belongs. It is a duty all these owe to society, to humanity, 
not to abuse that which is the property of all. Language, like 
water, is a common necessity. Impure, it causes disease ; fresh 
and sparkling, as it flows from the pure fountain, it adds vigor 
to life, and in a thousand ways is an instrument of happiness 
and comfort. 

“The sand,” says Hugo, “which you trample under foot, 
when fused in the furnace becomes splendid crystal, and by its 
aid Newton and Galileo discover planets.” R. W. MoA. 


ARMY MOVEMENTS. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 0. W. TOLLES. 


Tue ultimate design in the creation and organization of an 
army is victory. To fight and win battles is the object for which 
all the intricate sciences and the toilsome processes involved in 
raising and sustaining a military force have been cultivated and 
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pursued. All military art resolves itself intu the elucidation of 
one question—How can success be made a matter of certainty ? 
To this an incalculable amount of ability has been devoted, and 
experiments have been made on thousands of battle-fields, and 
yet to-day accidents (so called) enter so largely into the decision 
of a contest, that no commander can feel entirely assured, when 
about to engage his foe, that he will be victorious. Marshal 
Marmont said, “ A battle should be undertaken only when there 
is no other method of obtaining the desired result. For chance 
plays a great réle in conflicts. Whatever may be the advanta- 
ges one has on his side, there are always unforeseen accidents 
which may determine the victory.” These accidents—though 
such a denomination of them is improper—arise from the com- 
parative abilities of opposing commanders to take advantage of 
circumstances ; the facilities offered by the topographical configu- 
ration of the ground for manceuvres; the weather, the relative sit- 
uation of the masses of troops, &c. Military science has insti- 
tuted certain general rules concerning the conduct of battles, 
founded on experience, and as far as practicable devised precau- 
tions against emergencies ; but beyond there is always a margin 
in which circtimstances have scope for their operation. The con- 
summation of all strategy, tactics, and skill, is the collection of 
— numbers upon decisive points at decisive moments. The 
only surety of victory is the possession of the “strongest battalions.” 
The character of every battle is determined and controlled 
largely by the character of the ground on which it is fought. 
If two armies equal in strength and equipments should be placed 
on an open plain, victory would become the prize of that one 
which should fight with the greatest vigor and pertinacity. 
There would be no opportunity for tactical manceuvres, nor for 
any of the feints and stratagems and efforts at deception which 
are part of the operations of battle-fields. For, in pursuance 
of the rule directing the accumulation of superior forces on de- 
cisive points, the object of every commander is to break or turn 
the lines of his opponents (if he be making an attack) in the 
centre, or one of the wings, or on a flank, by massing his troops 
behind the cover of woods or hills, and precipitating them un- 
expectedly on the place selected ; or if he be acting on the de- 
fensive, it is his object to defend his most vulnerable points by 
strengthening them with artificial protection. The shape of lines 
of battle is therefore invariably governed by the characteristics 
of the ground. They generally approximate, however, to the 
shape of one of a half dozen species defined by military writers, 
which will be noticed hereafter. Meanwhile let us consider the 
various preliminary processes incident to the initiation of a gen- 
eral engagement. 3 : 
If an army is acting on the defensive, the chief object of its 
commander is to establish himself in some position in which he 
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can best repel an attack with as little loss to himself and as great 
a loss to his opponent as possible, so that by pursuing his suc- 
cess the repulse may be converted into arout. Such a position 
must offer facilities not only for actual battle—that, is a defen- 
sible position of perhaps five miles long—but also facilities for 
strong outpost situations for observing the movements of the 
enemy, or sufficient obstructions to prevent a surprise, and pro- 
tections for the flanks and rear. Ordinarily, also, a good defen- 
sive position must have a strategetical as well as a tactical excel- 
lence ; it must cover the necessary natural approaches by which 
the attacking army seeks to reach the objective points of its 
movement. For, if a position can be flanked, it is of course un- 
tenable or useless. 

The tactical features which render a defensive position excel- 
lent are hills, woods, streams, marshes, &c., sometimes villages 
or isolated houses ; even a sunken road may be of great impor- 
tance. All these advantages can be greatly assisted by twenty- 
four hours’ labor with intrenching-tools. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that a great deal of foolish ridicule has been bestowed by 
the newspapers on the use of the shovel and pickaxe in our war- 
fare, whereas the truth is that they are honorable dnd important 
instruments. The Romans never made a camp without fortifying 
it, going out of their intrenchments to fight, if they were en- 
gaged in offensive operations. Their example has been followed 
in all subsequent periods. All judicious commanders have rec- 
ognized the propriety of intrenchments, or, what is the same, 
of availing themselves of natural facilities for strengthening the 
position of their forces. As between the Northern and Southern 
armies in our civil war, the latter have been far more diligent 
with intrenching-tools than the former, since they have mostly 
acted on the defensive. The works erected by the rebels at 
Yorktown, Williamsburg, and Richmond, those met by the Army 
of the Potomac in its present campaign, and those encountered 
by our armies in the Southwest, have been of the strongest char- 
acter. The chivalry are as facile with the spade as laborers on 
a railroad. 

Two of the best examples of defensive positions occupied by 
the contending armies during our war were those held respec- 
tively by the rebels at Fredericksburg and by the Union army 
at Gettysburg. The former could not be flanked and left in 
the rear by our forces without a battle, except by an abandon- 
ment of the base at Acquia Creek; it covered entirely the route 
of approach to Richmond upon that line; hence, strategically it 
was perfect. ‘It lay upon a range of bluffs, with an open plain 
before them, and in front of the plain a river. The hills were 
wooded, so that all movements of the rebels were concealed, 
while they had a full view of every movement of the Union 
forces. The town of Fredericksburg covered their sharpshoot- 
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ers, who interfered with the construction of pontoon-bridges. 
At the right of the rebel line was a creek with high banks, and 
on their left the almost impassable country of the Wilderness. 
With all these advantages, assisted by long ranges of rifle-pits, 
and high earthen walls covering batteries, it is not surprising 
that they slaughtered thousands of their assailants in the disas- 
trous battle of December, 1862. One peculiar feature of a de- 
fensive position, which has been mentioned, viz., a sunken road, 
was remarkably prominent in this battle. Behind the city of 
Fredericksburg, at the foot of the ridge where the rebels were 
posted, and parallel to the front of their position, was a street 
of about an eighth of a mile long, the bed of which was some 
four feet below the surface of the ground. The side of the 
street toward our army was walled with stone, laid up against 
the earth. Here stood a line of rebels, with cartridges laid in 
the crevices of the stones, their ends already bitten off so as to 
be ready for immediate use, and poured upon our gallant soldiers 
a continuous fire, before which their ranks melted. Many hun- 
dreds fell in front of that deadly line of flame. 

The position at Gettysburg, strategically considered, covered 
several main routes of approach to Baltimore, and offered op- 
portunities of assailing the rebel army in the rear, should it ad- 
vance northward. It was therefore necessary that General Lee 
should defeat the Northern army, or retreat. His most prudent 
course would have been to adopt the latter alternative, but over- 
weening presumption induced him to make an attempt which 
resulted in a disaster from which his army has never recovered. 
Tactically the position was very strong, though it had some dis- 
advantages. The crest held by our army was well wooded, while 
the rebels were obliged to advance over an open plain to the at- 
tack. Our chief misfortunes in the conflict occurred when we 
assumed the offensive, and met them on the plain, where they 
were able to assuil the flank of our attacking forces. 

The Union armies in this war have generally made offensive 
movements, and our battles have been those of attack rather 
than of defence. It will be more interesting, therefore, to trace 
the process in which offensive preliminaries to conflicts are 
conducted. 

The commander of an attacking army first thoroughly learns, 
by all the means at his command—such as spies, scouts, desert- 
ers, prisoners, reconnoissances, &c.—the position of his enemy. 
He then determines the point and mode of attack. Then he 
chooses, in conformity with this decision, his routes of ap- 
proach. Ordinarily, the attacking army is brought almost 
within striking distance of the enemy one or man days pre- 
viously to the general conflict, the outposts of the defending 
army are driven in, and, by a number of skirmishes, its position 
is further developed, and its intentions understood. When the 
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time for the general conflict approaches, the principal com- 
manders are informed in detail of the places of the general, 
and their relative parts are assigned them. Usually, two attacks 
are made—one a feint, and the other a real one. These attacks 
are rarely made with the whole strength of an army, or along 
its whole line; for this would determine the conflict by the 
relative endurance of the armies. The most usual course is 
to concentrate a superior force at one point of the defending 
line, with the intention of carrying it, and thus destroy the 
order of battle of the defenders. The latter rely on the nat- 
ural or artificial advantages of their position to hold this attack 
at bay, until they can mass their forces so as to be equal to 
those of their assailants. In relation to the method of attack, 
we quote some paragraphs from a standard military work.* 
The points at which attacks will be made, being selected in 
accordance with these principles, the commander osiiies upon 
the formation of his order of battle. This is usually composed 
of three lines—the first line, second line, and reserves. The 
character of the ground modifies their relative positions; but 
in most cases the interval between the- two lines will be from 
one to three hundred yards, while the reserves will be posted 
within supporting distance behind the cover of a forest or hill. 
Each corps will have a reserve of its own, and there may be an 
entire corps held as a grand reserve. Suppose an army to be 


—— of four corps, with cavalry and a park of reserve 


artillery—each corps composed of three divisions. The sim- 
lest arrangement will be, therefore, to put three corps in line 
of battle, with the fourth corps behind the centre, or the weak- 
est point of the line, as a reserve. Each of the three corps 
will put a division in each of its three lines, with proper artil- 
lery. The cavalry of the army will be posted on the anks. 
he positions of the lines of battles of two armies have been 
designated by military writers as of four kinds. The first is 
the parallel order—that is, when the two armies are arrayed 
against each other in straight lines, all parts of which are equi- 


* Duparcq's “ Military Art and History,” translated by Brigadier-General Cullum : 


“The choice of the point of attack will be determined by principles of strategy, 
tactics, or character of the ground. If the enemy keeps one of his wings in 
proximity to his lines of communication, or to his frontier, strategy requires that 
the attack should commence on that wing. Where the euemy is near some dan- 
gerous obstacle which covers him, do not, on any account, attack him on the side 
nearest that obstacle, but direct your blows beyond, so as to penetrate the lines 
which face you, and drive him headlong on the obstacle. Suppose the order of 
battle of the enemy presents a void, or any other defect, then you should doubt- 
less throw yourself on this weak point, always guarding yourself by small flank- 
ing reserves against any traps he may lay for you. Finally, a topographic reason 
will determine the choice of a point of attack. When the enemy occupies some 
elevations, then aim at the highest, and if you succeed, all his other positions must 
fall. A village or a wood may sometimes perform the same part as such an emi- 
nence, and will, for the same reasons, require your attention.” 
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distant. In practice, however, this is rarely the case, for the 
lines of battle are adapted to the configuration of the ground, 
and therefore irregular. The second is the oblique order, in 
which one end of the lines approaches more closely than the 
other. Almost every attacking line of battle approximates to 
this.character, for generally one wing is advanced to fight, while 
the other is refused, as it is called in military parlance. Third, 
is the concave order, in which the centre is refused, or kept 
back, while the wings are advanced. This was the case with 
the Union army at Antietam, where the attack was made with 
both wings, while the centre did not participate. Fourth is the 
convex order, the opposite of the last, the centre being pushed 
forward, and the wings held back. 

It is evident that the character of the order of battle will be 
governed by the nature of the attack intended. 

After the lines have been posted, the rear of the army be- 
comes a busy scene, and continues so until long after the con- 
flict is ended. Ammunition, hospital, and ambulance trains 
are posted where they will be of most advantage, field hospi- 
tals are located, and the reserves take their appointed position. 
As the battle progresses, regiments and caissons come down to 
be resupplied with ammunition, exhausted troops march to 
places where they can rest and reorganize, ambulances are 
driven to the hospitals conveying wounded, the hospitals them- 
selves become crowded, and present shocking spectacles, detach- 
ments of prisoners are marclied along under guard, and, to give 
excitement to the whole, shells from the enemy’s batteries, 
which have failed to burst, or round shot which have -richo- 
chetted, come whizzing along for a mile or two behind the lines 
where the main conflict is progressing. A military adage, the 
sagacity of which is proved by experience, directs that a gen- 
eral should always lias good roads in his rear, so that retreat 
in case of disaster may be easy. Many a position for battle, 
excellent in other respects, is unavailable on this account. Such 
roads being secured, present busy spectacles for miles in the 
rear of an army during a long engagement, and become filled 
with men and horses slightly wounded, disabled batteries, and 
other wrecks of war, going to the main or temporary base. 

All arrangements being made, the anxious moment of sus- 

ense previous to the opening of the engagement arrives. This 
is the time that tests the nerve of the commander. Hitherto 
he has been busily engaged in maturing his plans and superin- 
tending the disposition of his troops. Duheps all things have 
been made ready at nightfall, and he knows that he has but to 
give the order, and at daybreak will commence a strife which 
will cost thousands of lives, and determine the course of a 
nation’s destiny. If he trembles in those hours of uncertainty, 
and vainly seeks sleep on his camp-cot, we cannot wonder. 

Vou. III.—35 
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The method of opening and conducting a battle is, of course, 
varied in all possible respects by the circumstances of the case. 
Usually, however, there is a more or less general cannonading, 
particularly — that part of the defending line selected for 
the feint attack, so as to prevent movements of troops. Skir- 
mishers are then deployed in the front of the attacking party, 
who, driving back the skirmishers of the defenders, open the 
way for the main advance, which pushes on and engages its 
opponents. The fighting becomes warm, and if the defenders 
are overpowered, or convinced that the feint is intended as a 
real attack, they hurry up re-enforcements. Several hours have 
been consumed in this, when, on another part of the line, where 
the real attack is to be made, a concentrated fire of artillery is 
opened on the selected spot, and the attacking columns rush 
forward. The fighting is now desperate, the advances and 
retreats, the shouts and yells of the combatants, and the con- 
stant rattle of muskets, making a turmoil and a din indescriba- 
ble. To an unpractised eye, al] seems inextricable confusion. 
Yet there is order in the chaos of horrors. On a battle-field 
there is not that haste and confusion generally supposed. 
Movements, except in case of decisive charges, are made with 
calmness and order; rarely is the fighting at any one spot ended 
under a couple of hours. If the attack is successful, a rush 
with bayonets ensues, and the enemy is driven back to his 
interior defences. If unsuccessful, the attacking columns re- 
turn to their supports. Now comes a lull, in which not a sound 
is heard, and one could scarcely imagine that in the woods and 
behind the hills, and crouched under stoue walls, and swarming 
in rifle-pits, were two hundred thousand men bent on mutual 
destruction, and that the dark-looking guns, now so quiet, were 
shortly to open with volumes of flame. Meanwhile, new plans 
are made, and the positions of the troops rearranged. Perhaps 
a portion of the reserves are brought up and put in the front. 
A decisive charge is ordered. The storm recommences. The 
assailants crowd up the hills held by the defenders, rush over 
their rifle-pits, capture their cannon, and drive them, pell-mell, 
out of their defences. The reserves stem the torrent till night- 
fall, and the beaten army retires, leaving its dead, its wounded, its 
cannon, its flags, and the débris of its morning’s splendor, in the 
hands of the victors. Or perhaps the attack recoils, and the assail- 
ants, growing disheartened, steadily yield before the defenders, 
now become the assailants, and in their turn are driven back 
and back till the tide of overthrow is stayed, or reverse becomes 
defeat, and defeat a rout. In our war, a rout has rarely oc- 
curred to either party, since the first Bull Run battle, the de- 
feated army being generally able to withdraw in some kind of 
order. This is owing to the nature of the country, which offers 
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so many facilities for protection, and perhaps to the excellence 
of the troops on both sides. 

One of the most wonderful of the phenomena of a battle, is 
the disproportion between the number of shots fired and the 
effects produced. Any one who has visited the scene of a 
battle will have observed the immense number of bullets in 
fences, trees, &c. At Antietam this was very remarkable. 
The fences around the famous corn-field were lhcnay-dtnniad 
with balls, and the trees contained large numbers of unexploded 
shells. In his report of the battle of Stone River, General 
Rosecrans says: “ Of fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty 
rebels struck by our missiles, it is estimated that twenty thou- 
sand rounds of artillery hit seven hundred and twenty-eight 
men, and two million rounds of musketry hit thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two men-—averaging twenty-seven can- 
non-shots to hit one man, and one hundred and forty-five mus- 
ket-shots to hit one man.” 

This great waste of ammunition ensues in several methods. 
Artillery fire is often employed not so much with the expecta- 
tion of killing and wounding, as to prevent movements of 
troops. The men lying down, or perhaps sheltered by em- 
bankments, can scarcely be touched by the shot. In musketry 
engagements, even at close quarters, soldiers, except they have 
become veterans, fire largely at random, and a great proportion 
of the bullets fly over the heads of the combatants, or strike the 
ground in front of them. The old proverb, “‘ A miss is as good 
as a mile,” is strikingly appropriate to the experiences of a 
battle-field. In the miscellaneous whizzing of bullets, a man 
will perhaps distinguish a dozen which come almost in contact 
with him, singing in his ears, or grazing his clothing. Some 
interesting facts on this topic are given in Prof. Mahan’s work 
on fortifications. We quote the following :— 


“ Beyond two hundred and twenty yards, the effect of the fire (small-arms) is 
very uncertain. Beyond four hundred and fifty yards, the ball seldom gives a dan- 
gerous wound, although the musket fired under an elevation of 4° or 5° will carry 
pe six to seven hundred yards, and under greater elevations over one thousand 
yards, 

“The nature of the surface of the ground has considerable influence upon the 
efficacy of the fire. In broken or ploughed ground, fire is less effective than on an 
even, firm surface, since in the former the balls are embedded, whereas in the lat- 
ter they ricochet, and thus attain their mark. It is estimated that under favorable 
circumstances, about one-seventh of the balls take effect in this way.” 
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TABLE OF THE EFFECTS OF FIRE ON A TARGET FIVE FEET NINE INCHES HIGH, 
AND NINETY-FIVE FEET IN LENGTH. 


Number of Balls out of a hundred 
that hit the Mark. oe Penctvation 


ee into Oak, 
Pine, &c. 
Target in inches, oon. 
On even ground} On broken in yards. at same dis- 
by direct and | ground by di- 
ricochet shots.| rect shots, 


In rifle practice with the ordinary rifle, owing to the greater 
length of time requisite to load this arm, there is some compen- 
sation for the more uncertain aim of the musket in short ranges 
and large targets. When the distance is under one hundred 
and seventy yards, and the mark large, the effects of the two 
arms are nearly equal; but for distances of two hundred and 
twenty yards and beyond, the balance is greatly in favor of the 
rifle. This superiority of the rifle is more particularly observ- 
able in the latest improvements of this arm, by Hall, in loading 
at the breech. 

Decker, a German author of reputation, lays down the fol- 


lowing as the probable number of balls out of one hundred 
which will attain their aim when fired by well-instructed 


troops, making full allowance for the over-estimation of dis- 
tances in firing on an enemy :— 


Troops firing in line at 300 paces, out of 100 balls, 1 will touch. 
“ “ “ 200 “ “ “ “ 20 ““ 


“ “ “cc 100 

** as skirmishers, 400 

“ “ “ 300 

“ “ “ 200 

“ce “ “ 100 

Rifle practice, at 400 
“ “ “ 300 
“ “ “ 200 


MY CAPTURE AND ESCAPE FROM MOSBY. 


Br.tx, my favorite mare, neighed impatiently in front of my 
tent, just as the bright sunrise of early autumn was gilding the 
hills. The morning was cold and brilliant, and the first cris 


frost had just sufficiently stiffened the sod to make a brisk gal- 
lop agreeable to both rider and horse. 
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The bold Shenandoah shook the icy wrinkles from its morn- 
ing face, and rolled smoothly —_ before me into the gorgeous 
forest of crimson and gold below Front Royal. 

It is the day of the regular train, and a thousand army 
wagons are already rolling away from Sheridan’s head-quarters 
down the famous Valley Pike, to bring food and raiment to a 
shivering and hungry army. I spring into the saddle, and 
Belle, in excellent spirits, evidently thinks she can throw dust 


in the eyes of Mosby or any other guerrilla who dares follow 
‘her track. It is nine miles to where the train is parked, and 
before I arrive there, the last wagon has passed out of sight, 
and the picket-gate of the army has been closed for an hour 
behind it. My orders are imperative to accompany this train, 
and military law allows of no discretion. With a single orderly 
and my colored servant, George Washington, a contraband, 
commonly called Wash, to constantly remind him of the Chris- 
tian virtue of cleanliness, I pass out into the guerrilla-infested 
country. 

It is but an hour’s work to overtake the train, and mounted 
as I am I feel great contempt for guerrillas, and inwardly defy 
any of them to catch me, as I give Belle the rein and dash on 
at a sweeping gallop till I come in sight of the train, a mile 
ahead, winding its way through the little village of Newtown, 
nine miles south of Winchester. 

“Mosby be hanged!” I said to myself, as I slacken speed and 
pass leisurely through the town, noticing the pretty women, 
who, for some reason, appear in unusual force at the doors and 
windows, and one or two of whom wave their handkerchiefs in 


a significant manner, which, however, I fail to understand, and 
ride heedlessly forward. Who would suppose a pretty woman 
waving a handkerchief to be a sign of danger? 

Evidently no one but a cynic or a crusty old bachelor, and, 
as I am neither, I failed to interpret the well-meant warning. 

As I had nearly passed the town, I overtook a small party, 
apparently of the rear-guard of the train, who were lighting 
their pipes and buying cakes and apples at a small grocery on 
the right of the pike, and who seemed to be in charge of a non- 
commissioned officer. 

“‘Good-morning, sergeant,” I said, in answer to his salute. 
“You had better close up at once. The train is getting well 
ahead, and this is the favorite beat of Mosby.” 

“ All right, sir,” he replied, with a smile of peculiar intelli- 
gence, and nodding to his men they mounted at once and closed 
in behind me, while, quite to my surprise, I noticed three more 
of the party, whom I had not before seen, in front of me. 

An instinct of danger at once possessed me. I saw nothing 
to justify it, but I felt a presence of evil which I could not 
shake off. The men were in Union blue complete, and wore in 
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their caps the well-known Greek cross which distinguishes the 
gallant Sixth Corps. They were young, intelligent, cleanly, 
and good-looking soldiers, armed with revolvers and Spencer’s 
repeating carbine. 

I noticed the absence of sabres, but the presence of the 
Spencer, which is a comparatively new arm in our service, re- 
assured me, as I thought it impossible for the enemy to be, as 
yet, possessed of them. 

e galloped on merrily, and just as I was ready to laugh at 
my own fears, Wash, who had been riding behind me and had 
heard some remark made by the soldiers, brushed up to my 
side and whispered through his teeth, chattering with fear, 
“Massa, Secesh sure! Run like de debbel!” 

I turned to look back at these words, and saw six carbines 
levelled at me at twenty paces’ distance; and the sergeant, who 
had watched every motion of the negro, came riding towards 
me with his revolver drawn, and the sharp command, “ Halt— 
surrender !” 

We had reached a low place where the Opequan Creek 
crosses the pike a mile from Newtown. The train was not a 
— of a mile ahead, but out of sight for the moment over 
the next ridge. High stone walls lined the pike on either side, 
and a narrow bridge across the stream in front of me was already 
occupied by the three rascals who had acted as advance-guard, 
who now coolly turned round and presented carbines also from 
their point of view. 

I remembered the military maxim, a mounted man should 
never surrender until his horse is disabled, and hesitated an in- 
stant considering what to do, and quite in doubt whether I was 
myself, or some other fellow whom I had read of as captured 
and hung by guerrillas; but at the repetition of the sharp com- 
mand, “Surrender,” with the addition of the polite words, 
“you d——d Yankee son of a b——h,” aided by the somewhat 
disagreeable presence of the revolver immediately in my face, 
I concluded I was undoubtedly the other fellow, and surrendered 
accordingly. 

My sword and revolver were taken at once by the sergeant, 
who proved to be Lieutenant C. F. Whiting, of Clark County, 
Virginia, in disguise, and who remarked, laughing, as he took 
them, ‘‘ We closed up, captain, as you directed; as this is a 
favorite beat of Mosby’s, I hope our drill was satisfactory.” 

“ All right, sergeant,” I replied. “Every dog has his day, 
and yours happens to come now. You have sneaked upon me 
in a cowardly way, disguised as a spy, and possibly my turn 
may come to-morrow.” 

Your turn to be hung,” he replied. And then as we hurried 
along a wood-path down the Opequan, he told me with great 
satisfaction, how they had lain in ambush in expectation of 
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catching some stragglers from our train, and seeing me coming, 
had reached the little grocery from the woods behind it, just in 
time to appear as belonging to our party; that Mosby was 
three miles back, with a hundred men, and I should soon have 
the honor of seeing him in person. 

They were a joll , good-natured set of fellows, who evidently 
thought they had done a big thing; and as I scanned them 
more closely, the only distinction in appearance between them 
and our soldiers, which I could discover, was that the Greek 
cross on their caps was embroidered in yellow worsted. 

I was offered no further indignity or insult, and was allowed 
to ride my own horse for the present, though I was quietly in- 
formed on the way, that Mosby had threatened to hang the first 
officer he should catch, in retaliation for his men who had been 
hung as guerrillas at Front Royal, and that I would undoubt- 
edly be the unfortunate individual. 

With this consoling information, I was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the great modern highwayman, John 8. Mosby, then 
lieutenant-colonel C. S. A. 

He stood a little apart from his men, by the side of a splen- 
did gray horse, with his right hand grasping the bridle-rein, the 
forearm resting on the pommel of his saddle, his left arm akim- 
bo, and his right foot thrown across the left ankle, and resting 
on its toe. He is a slight, medium-sized man, sharp of feature, 
quick of sight, lithe of limb, with a bronzed face, of the color 
and tension of whip-cord ; his hair a yellow brown, with full but 
light beard, and mustache of the same. A straight Grecian 
nose, firm-set, expressive mouth, large ears, deep-gray eyes, 
high forehead, large, well-shaped head, and his whole expres- 
sion denoting hard services, energy, and love of whiskey. 

He wore top-boots and a civilian’s overcoat—black, lined 
with red—and beneath it the complete gray uniform of a Con- 
federate lieutenant-colonel, with its two stars on the sides of 
the standing collar, and the whole surmounted by the inevita- 
ble slouched hat of the whole Southern race. is men were 
about half in blue and half in butternut. 

He scarcely noticed me as I approached, but fixed his gaze 
on the noble animal I rode, as evidently the more valuable 
prize of the two. As I dismounted, he said to his servant, 
“Dick, take that horse;’ and I knew the time had come 
when I must part with my beantiful Belle, whom I had rode 
nearly three years, through many a bloody field and hair’s- 
breadth escape, and who loved me with an almost human love. 
Twice during the last three miles, as I came to a space of open 
country, had I resolved to dash away and trust to her nimble 
feet to distance their deadly rifles, and twice the sweet faces of 
home had appeared to scare me back to propriety. 

Ah! what will a man not endure for the sweet faces of home! 
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Beware of tender ties, you who aspire to deeds of desperate dar- 
ing ; for although ennobling and inspiring to all that is duty, you 
will be either more or less than man, if they fail to ar you 
to prudence wherever there is a choice of action left. could 
not refrain from throwing my arms around Belle’s neck and ten- 
derly caressing her for the last time before she was led away. 

The lieutenant ventured to protest against Mosby’s appro- 
priating the mare to himself, without an apportionment and di- 
vision of her value, in accordance with the rules of the gang; 
but he was promptly silenced, and ordered to content himself 
with his choice of the other two horses he had captured, which 
he immediately did by taking both of them. While this collo- 

uy was passing, Mosby was quietly examining my papers, 
which had been taken from my pocket on my arrival ; and pres- 
ently, looking up with a peculiar gleam of satisfaction on his 
face, he said : 

“Oh! Captain B , inspector-general of —’s 
cavalry? Good-morning, Captain. Glad to see you, sir. In- 
deed, there is but one man I would prefer to see this morning 
to yourself, and that is your commander. Were you present, 
sir, the other day, at the hanging of eight of my men as guer- 
rillas, at Front Royal ?” 

This question pierced me like a sword, as I really had been 
present at the terrible scene he mentioned ; and although I had 
used my full influence, even to incurring the charge of timidity, 
in attempting to save the lives of the wretched men, believing 
that retaliation would be the only result, I could not show that 
fact, and doubted if it would avail me aught if I could. 

I therefore answered‘ him firmly: “I was present, sir, and, 
like you, have only to regret that it was not the commander in- 
stead of his unfortunate men.” 

This answer seemed to please Mosby, for he apparently ex- 
pected a denial. He assumed a grim smile, and directed Lieu- 
tenant Whiting to search me. My gold hunting-watch and 
chain, several rings, a set of shirt studs and buttons, some coins, 
a Masonic pin, and about three hundred dollars in greenbacks, 
with some letters and pictures of the dear ones at home, and a 
small pocket Bible, were taken. 

A board of officers was assembled to appraise their value, 
also that of my clothing, and to determine the ownership of 
each of the articles ; the rules of the gang requiring that all cap- 
tures shall be thus disposed of, or sold, and their value distrib- 
uted proportionately among the captors. 

My boots were appraised at six hundred and fifty dollars in 
Confederate money ; my watch at three thousand, and the other 
articles in the same proportion, including my poor old servant 
Wash, who was put up and raffled for at two thousand dollars. 
Wash was very indignant that heshould be thought worth only 
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two thousand dollars Confederate, and informed them that he 
considered himself quite unappreciable, and that among other 
accomplishments he could make the best milk-punch of any 
man in the Confederacy, and, if they had the materials, he would 
like to try a little of it now. This hit at the poverty of their 
resources raised a langh, and Mosby’s man, Dick, to show that 
they had the materials, offered Wash a drink, which, quite to 
my surprise, and doubtless to that of his own stomach also, he 
stubbornly refused. On asking him privately why he refused, 
he replied, “You know, massa, too much freeder breeds des- 
ise ! 

When all this was concluded, Mosby took me one side, and 
returned to me the Bible, letters, and pictures, and the Ma- 
sonic pin, saying quietly, as he did so, alluding to the latter 
with a significant sign : 

“You may as well keep this; it may be of use to you some- 
where. Some of my men pay some attention to that sort of 
thing. Your people greatly err in thinking us merely guer- 
rillas. Every man of mine is a duly-enlisted soldier, and de- 
tailed to my command from various Confederate regiments. 
They are merely picked men, selected from the whole army for 
their intelligence and courage. We plunder the enemy, as the 
rules of war clearly allow. To the victors belong the spoils, 
has been a maxim of war in all ages. I can hang two for 
one all the year round if your men insist upon it; but I hope 
soon to have a better understanding. I yesterday executed 
eight of your poor fellows on the Valley Pike, your highway of 
travel, in retaliation for my men hung at Front Royal; and I 
have to-day written to General Sheridan, informing him of it, 
and proposing a cessation of such horrible work, which every 
true soldier cannot but abhor. I sincerely hope he will assent 
to it.” 

I thanked him warmly for his kindness, as I took his offered 
hand with a grip known all the world over to the brethren of 
the mystic tie, and really began to think Mosby almost a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, although he had just robbed me in the 
most approved manner of modern highwaymen. 

The sun was now approaching the meridian, and immediate 
ee were made for the long road to Richmond and the 

ibby. A guard of fifteen men, in command of Lieutenant 
Whiting, was detailed as our escort ; and accompanied by Mosby 
himself, we started directly across the country, regardless of 
roads, in an easterly direction, towards the Shenandoah and the 
Blue Ridge. We were now in company of nine more of our 
men, who had been taken at different times, making eleven of 
our party in all, besides the indignant contraband, Wash, whom 
it was also thought prudent to send to the rear for safe keep- 


ing. 








| 
| 
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I used every effort to gain the acquaintance and confidence of 
these men, and by assuming a jolly and reckless manner, I suc- 
ceeded in drawing them out and satisfying myself that some of 
them could be depended on in any emergency. I had deter- 
mined to escape if even half an opportunity should present itself, 
and the boys were quick in understanding my purpose and in- 
timating their readiness to risk their lives in the attempt. 

Two of them, in particular—George W. McCauley, of West- 
ern Virginia, commonly known as Mack, and one Brown, of 
Blaser’s scouts—afterwards proved themselves heroes of the 
truest metal. 

We journeyed rapidly, making light of our misfortunes, and 
cracking many a joke with our rebel guard, until we reached 
Howittsville, on the Shenandoah, nine miles below Front 
Royal, where we bivouacked for the night in an old school- 
house, sole relic left of a former civilization. It is an old, un- 
painted, two-story building, with wooden blinds nailed shut, 
and seems to have been fitted up by Mosby as a kind of way- 
station, in which to camp with his stranger-guests. Many 
asad heart, more hopeless and broken than our’s, has doubtless 
throbbed restless on its naked floors, with premonitions of the 
dreary Libby. All of the guard confirmed Mosby’s statement 
as to the organization of his band and the execution of our 
men the day previous ; and his letter to Sheridan in regard to 
it has since been published, and certainly speaks for itself of 
the business-like habits of its author. 

Our party of eleven were assigned to one side of the lower 
floor of the school-house, where we lay down side by side, with 
our heads to the wall, and our feet nearly touching the feet of 
the guard, who lay in the same manner opposite to us, with 
their heads to the other wall, except three who formed a relief 
guard for the sentry’s post at the door. Above the heads of 
the guard, along the wall, ran a low school-desk, on which each 
man of them stood his carbine and laid his revolver before dis- 
posing himself to sleep. A fire before the door dimly lighted 
the room, and the scene as they dropped gradually to sleep was 
warlike in the extreme, and made a Rembrandt picture on my 
memory which will never be effaced. 

I had taken care, on lying down, to place myself between 
McCauley and Brown, and the moment the rebels began to 
snore and the sentry to nod over his pipe, we were in earnest 
and deep conversation. McCauley proposed to unite our party 
and make a simultaneous rush for the carbines, and take our 
chances of stampeding the guard and making our escape; but 
on passing the whisper quietly along our line, only three men 
were found willing to assent toit. As the odds were so largely 
against us, it was useless to urge the subject. 

The intrepid McCauley then proposed to go himself alone in 
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the darkness among the sleeping rebels, and bring over to our 
party every revolver and every carbine before any alarm should 
be given, if we would only use the weapons when placed in our 
hands ; but again timidity prevailed, and I must confess that I 
myself hesitated before this hardy courage, and refused to peril 
the brave boy’s life in so rash a venture, as a single false step or 
the least alarm, in favor of which the chances were as a thou- 
sand to one, would have been to him, and probably to all of us, 
instant death. 

I forbade the attempt, but could not help clasping the brave 
fellow to my heart and kissing him like a brother for the noble 
heroism of which he was evidently made. He was a fair boy 
of but eighteen summers, with soft black eyes, and a rosy, round 
face as smooth and delicate as a girl’s, with a noble forehead and 
an unusually intelligent countenance. I had picked him out at 
first sight as a hero, and every hour was increasing my admira- 
tion of him. He slept in my arms at last as the long night 
wore away, till the morning broke dull and rainy, finding us 
exhausted and thoroughly wretched and despondent. 

The march began at an early hour, and our route ran directly 
up the Blue Ridge. We had emerged from the forest and ascended 
about one-third the height of the mountain, when the full valley 
became visible, spread out like a map before us, showing plainly 
the lines of our army, its routes of supply, its foraging parties out, 
and my own camp at Front Royal as distinctly as if we stood 
in one of its streets. We now struck a wood-path running 
southward and parallel with the ridge of the mountain, alon 
which we travelled for hours, with this wonderful panorama o 
forest and river, mountain and plain before, us in all the gor- 
geous beauty of the early autumn. 

“This is a favorite promenade of mine,” said Mosby. “I 
love to see your people sending out their almost daily raids af- 
terme. There comes one of them now almost towards us. If 

ou please, we will step behind this point and see them pass. 
t may be the last sight you will have of your old friends for 
some time.” 

The coolness of this speech enraged me, and yet I could not 
help admiring the quiet and unostentatious audacity which 
seemed to be the prominent characteristic of its author. I could 
hardly restrain an impulse to rush upon him and 


“Try this quarrel hilt to hilt,” 


but the important fact that I had not a hilt even, while he wore 
two revolvers, restrained me, and looking in the direction he 

ointed, I distinctly saw a squadron of my own regiment com- 
ing directly towards us on a road running under the foot of the 
mountain, and apparently on some foraging expedition down 
the valley. They passed within a half mile of us under the 
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mountain, and Mosby stood with folded arms on a rock above 
them, the very picture of stoical pride and defiance, or, as Mack 
whispered :— 


“Like patience on a monument smiling at grief.” 


We soon moved on, and before noon reached the road running 
through Manassas Gap, which place we found held by about one 
hundred of Musby’s men, who signalled him as he approached ; 
and here, much to my regret, the great chieftain left us, bidding 
me a kindly good-by, and informing me that my last hope of 
rescue or escape was now gone. 

We were hurried on through the Gap and down the eastern 
slope of the mountain, and turning southward, in a few hours 
passed Chester Gap, finding it also occupied by Mosby’s men in 
force, and we were only able to approach it after exchanging 
the proper signals. 

This gave me an idea of how Mosby conducts his raids so 
successfully, by leaving a garrison in each of the gaps behind 
him before he ventures far into the valley. These garrisons he 
can concentrate at any desired point by signals almost in an 
hour, and any of them can communicate with him from the 
mountain-tops to any part of the valley, and either warn him 
of danger or direct him where to strike. If pursued, he has but 
to retreat in such a direction as to draw his pursuers on to this 
reserve force which he concentrates in some strong position, or 
in ambush, at his pleasure, and develops with fresh horses just 
as his pursuers are exhausted with the long chase. He is thus 
enabled, with about five hundred picked men, to remain, as he 
has been for two years past, the terror of the valley. 

After passing Chester Gap, we descend into the valley and 
move towards Sperryville, on the direct line to Richmond, the 
last gate of hope seeming to close behind us as we leave the 
mountains. Our guard is now reduced, as we are far within 
the Confederate lines, to Lieutenant Whiting and three men, 
well mounted and doubly armed, and our party of eleven pris- 
oners have seven horses to distribute amongst us as we please, 
so that four of ug are constantly dismounted. There is also a 

ack-horse carrying our forage, rations, and some blankets. To 
the saddle of this pack-horse are strapped two Spencer carbines, 
muzzle downward, with their accoutrements complete, including 
two well-filled cartridge-boxes. 

I called Mack’s attention to this fact, as soon as the guard was 
reduced, and he needed no second hint to comprehend its signifi- 
cance at once. He soon after dismounted, and when it came his 
turn again to mount he secured, apparently by accident, the 
—— and most broken down horse in the party, with which 

e appeared to find it very difficult to keep up, and which he 
actually succeeded in some mysterious way in laming. 
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He then dropped back to the lieutenant in charge, and mod: 
estly asked to exchange his lame horse for the pack-horse, and 
being particularly frank in his address his request was at once 
granted, without a suspicion of its object, or a thought of the fatal 
carbines on the pack-saddle. I used some little skill in divert- 
ing the attention of the lieutenant while the pack was readjusted ; 
and as the rain had now begun to fall freely, no one of the guard 
was particularly alert. 

I was presently gratified with the sight of Mack riding ahead 
on the pack-horse, with the two carbines still strapped-to the 
saddle, but loosened and well concealed by his heavy poncho 
which he had spread as protection from the rain. 

These carbines are seven-shooters, and load from the breech 
by simply drawing out from the hollow stock a spiral spring and 
dropping in the seven cartridges, one after the other, and then 
inserting the spring again behind them, which coils as it is 
pressed ‘home, and by its elasticity forces the cartridges forward 
one at a time into the barrel, at the successive movements of 
the lock. 

I could see the movements of Mack’s right arm by the shape 
into which it threw the poncho ; and while guiding his horse with 
his left, looking the other way and chatting glibly with the other 
boys, I saw him carefully draw the springs from those carbines 
with his right hand and hook them into the upper button-hole 
of his ‘coat to support them, while he dropped in the cartridges 
one after another, trotting his horse at the time to conceal the 
noise of their click, and finally forcing down the springs and 
looking round at me with a look of the fiercest triumph and 
heroism I have ever beheld. 

I nodded approval, and fearing he would precipitate matters, 
yet knowing that any instant might lead to discovery and be 
too late, I rode carelessly across the road to Brown who was on 
foot, and dismounting asked him to tighten my girth, durin 
which operation I told him as quietly as possible the position o 
affairs, and asked him to get up gradually by the side of Mack, 
communicate with him, and at a signal from me to sieze one of 
the carbines and do his duty as a soldier if he Valued his liberty. 

Brown, though a plucky fellow, was of quite a different qual- 
ity from Mack. He was terribly frightened and trembled like 
a leaf, yet went immediately to his post, and I did not doubt 
would do his duty well. 

I rode up again to the side of Lieutenant Whiting, and like 
an echo from the past came back to me my words of yesterday, 
“ Possibly my turn my come to-morrow.” I engaged him in 
conversation, and among other things spoke of the prospect of 
sudden death as one always present in our army life, and the 
tendency it had to either harden or ameliorate the character ac- 
cording to the quality of the individual. He expressed the 
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opinion which many hold that a brutal man is made more brutal 
by it, and a refined and cultivated man is softened and made 
more refined by it. 

I scanned the country closely for the chances of escape if we 
should succeed in gaining our liberty, I knew that to fail or to 
be recaptured wane be instant death, and the responsibility of 
risking the lives of the whole party, as well as my own, was op- 
pressing me bitterly. I also had an instinctive horror of the 
shedding of blood, as it were, with my own hands, and the sweet 
faces of home were haunting me again, but this time, strange to 
say, urging me on, and apparently crying aloud for vengeance. 

We were on the immediate flank of Early’s army. His cav- 
alry was all around us. The road was thickly inhabited. It 
was almost night. We had passed a rebel picket but a mile 
back, and knew not how near another of their camps might be. 
The three rebel guards were riding in front of us and on our left 
flank, our party of prisoners was in the center, and I was by the 
side of Lieutenant Whiting, who acted as rear-guard, when we 
entered a small copse of willow which for a moment covered 
the road. 

The hour was propitious; Mack looked round impatiently; I 
wove the fatal signal, ‘“‘ Now’s the time, boys,” into a story of 
our charge at Winchester, which I was telling to distract atten- 
tion, and at the moment of its utterance threw myself upon the 
Lieutenant, grasping him around the arms and dragging him 
from his horse, in the hope of securing his revolver, capturing 
him, and compelling him to pilot us outside of the saiedl Nan: 

At the word, Mack raised one of the loaded carbines, and in 
less time than I can write it, shot two of the guard in front of 
him, killing them instantly ; and then coolly turning in his sad- 
dle and seeing me struggling in the road with the lieutenant, 
and the chances of obtaining the revolver apparently against me, 
he raised the carbine the third time, and as I strained the now 
desperate rebel to my breast with his livid face over my left 
shoulder, he shot him as directly between the eyes as he could 
have done if firing at a target at ten paces’ distance. The bullet 
went crashing through his skull, the hot blood spirted from his 
mouth and nostrils into my face, his hold relaxed, and his ghastly 
corpse fell from my arms, leaving an impression of horror and 
soul-sickness which can never be effaced. 

I turned around in alarm at our now desperate situation and 
saw Mack quietly smiling at me, with the remark : 

“ Golly, “* I could have killed five or six more of them as 
well as not. This is a bully carbine, I think I will take it home 
with me.” 

Brown had not accomplished so much. He had seized the 
second carbine at the word, and fired at the third guard on our 
flank ; but his aim was shaky, and he had only wounded his man 
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in the side and allowed him to escape to the front, where he was 
now seen a half mile away, at full speed, and firing his pistols to 
alarm the country. 

Our position was now perilous in the extreme; not a man of 
us knew the country, except its most general outlines. The rebel 
camps could not be far away ; darkness was intervening; the 
whole country would be alarmed in an hour; and I doubted not 
that before sundown even bloodhounds would be on our track. 
One half of our party had already scattered, panic-stricken, at the 
first alarm, and, every man for himself, were scouring the coun- 
try in every direction. 

But five remained, including the faithful Wash, who immedi- 
ately shows his practical qualities by searching the bodies of the 
slain, and recovering therefrom, among other things, my gold 
hunting-watch from the person of Lieutenant Whiting, and over 
eleven hundred dollars in greenbacks, the proceeds doubtless of 
their various robberies of our men. 

“ Not quite nuff,” said Wash, showing his ivories from ear to» 
ear, “ Dey vally dis nigger at two tousand dollers—I think I 
ought ter git de money.” 

e instantly mounted the best horses, and, well armed with 
carbines and revolvers, struck directly for the mountain on our 
right ; but knowing that would be the first place where we should 
be sought for, we soon changed our direction to the south and 
rode for hours directly into the enemy’s country as fast as we 
could ride, and before complete darkness intervened, we had made 
thirty miles from the place of our escape; and then turning 
sharp up the mountain, we pushed our exhausted horses as far as 
they could climb; and then abandoning them, we toiled on, on 
foot, all night to the very summit of the Blue Ridge, whence-we 
could see the rebel camp-fires, and view their entire lines and 
position just as daylight was breaking over the valley. 

We broke down twigs from several trees in line to determine 
the points of compass and the direction of the rebel forces and 
pickets after it should be light, and then crawled into a thicket 
to rest our exhausted frames and await the return of friendly 
darkness in which to continue our flight. 

The length of this weary day and the terrible pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst which we suffered on this barren mountain, per- 
tain to the more common experience of a soldier’s life, and I need 
not describe them here. 

Neither will I narrate in detail how some of our party who 
scattered arrived in camp before us, and how one feeble old man 
was recaptured and killed, nor our hopeless despair as day after 
day we saw the mountain alive with rebel scouts sent out for our 
capture, and at night blazing with their picket-fires; and how 
we even ate a poor little dog which had followed our fortunes to 
his untimely end, and were thinking seriously of eating the 
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negro Wash, when he, to save himself from so unsavory a fate, 
ventured down in the darkness to a corn-field and brought us up 
three ears of corn apiece which we ate voraciously ; and how we 
had to go still farther south and abandon the mountain angele 
to avoid the scouts and pickets; and how we finally struck the 
Shenandoah, twenty miles to the rear of a army, and there 
built a raft and floated by night forty miles down that memora- 
ble stream, through his crafty pickets, and thereafter passed for 
rebel scouts earnestly “ looking for Yanks” until we found them, 
and the glorious old flag once more welcomed us to Union and 
liberty. 

These things the writer expects to tell, by the blessing of God, 
to the next generation, with his great-grandchildren on his 
knee. 


THE FIELD ELOQUENCE OF NAPOLEON. 
BY J. G. W. 


THE sayings of soldiers have been memorable in all ages. 
Among the great Captains of the past, none has bequeathed to 
us such a rich store of striking and effective words—such elo- 

uent orders, brimful of magnetism upon his soldiers, as Le Petzt 
Taneral, as the Old Guard loved to call their idolized chief, the 
young hero of Lodi and Marengo. His eloquence of the field 

as no example in history. The same instinct of improvisation 
which prompted so many of his strategetical evolutions, was 
manifested in his language and sentiments. He gained this 
knowledge from no teacher, for he never had a mentor, nor did 
he derive it from experience, for he had not the years. Hehad 
it as a gift. 

To a general officer not eminently distinguished, who soli- 
cited frorh the Emperor a marshal’s baton, he said: “It is not I 
that make marshals; it is victories.” 

On hearing the first gun at Friedland, he exclaimed: “ Sol- 
diers! it is an auspicious day. It is the anniversary of Ma- 
rengo. 

o a troop of artillery, which had failed in their duty, he 
said: “ This flag that you have basely deserted shall be placed 
in the Temple of Mars, covered with crape; your corps is dis- 
banded.” 

He presented Moreau, on one occasion, with a magnificent 
pair of pistols, as a cadeau. “I intended,” said he, “to have 
got the names of your victories engraved upon them, but there 
was not room for them.” 

A sentinel who allowed General Joubert to enter Napoleon’s 
tent without giving the pass-word, was brought before him: 
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“‘ Go,” said he, “the man who forced the Tyrol may well force 
a sentinel.” : 

On catching the first sight of the Mamelukes, drawn up in 
order of battle, on the banks of the Nile, in view of the Pyra- 
mids, Bonaparte, riding before the ranks, cried : “Soldiers ! from 
the summits of yonder Pyramids, forty generations are watch- 
ing you.” 

The fourth regiment of the line, on one occasion lost its eagle. 
“ What have you done with your eagle?” asked Napoleon. “ A 
regiment that loses its eagle has lost all. Yes; but I see two 
standards that you have taken. "Tis well,” concluded he, with 
asmile, “ you shall have another eagle.” 

On the field of Austerlitz, a young Russian ofticer, taken pris- 
oner, was brought before him. “Sire,” said he, “let me be 
shot. Ihave suffered my guns to be taken.” “ Young man,” 
was the reply, “be consoled! Those who are conquered by 
my soldiers, may still have titles to glory.” 

When the Duke of Montebello, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, received a mortal wound from a cannon-ball, Napo- 
leon, then in the meridian of his imperial glory, rushed to the 
litter on which the dying hero was stretched, and embracing 
him, and bedewing his forehead with tears, uttered these un- 
translatable words: “* Zannes! me reconnaistu? C'est Bona- 
parte; cest ton ami !” 

On the morning of the battle of Moscow, the sun rose with 
uncommon splendor in an unclouded firmament. “ Behold !” 
exclaimed Napoleon to his soldiers, “it is the sun of Auster- 
litz.” It will be remembered that the battle of Austerlitz was 
commenced at sunrise, and on that occasion, the sun rose with 
extraordinary splendor. 

In the celebrated march from Fréjus to Paris, on his return 
to France from Elba, one of the regiments at Grenoble hesita- 
ted before declaring for him. He, with a remarkable instinct, 
leaped from his horse, and unbuttoning the breast of his gray 
surtout, laid bare his breast. “If there be an individual among 
you,” said he, “who would desire to kill his general—his em- 
peror—let him fire.” 

At Montereau, the guns of a battery near his staff were inef- 
fective, owing to being badly aimed. He dismounted from his 
horse, and pointed them with his own hands, never having lost 
the skill he acquired as an artillery officer. The grenadiers of 
the guard could not conceal their terror at seeing the cannon- 
balls of the enemy falling around their chief. ‘“ Have no fears 
for me,” he observed ; “ the ball destined to kill me has not yet 
been cast.” 

To reproduce the highly figurative language used by him in 
his addresses and general orders, after the fever of universal 
enthusiasm, in the midst of which it was uttered, has passed 

Vou. Ill.—36 
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away, is hazardous and may seem to border on the ridiculous, 
But let the reader endeavor to transport himself back to the ex- 
citing scenes amid which Napoleon acted and spoke. At six- 
and-twenty he superseded Scherer in the command of the Army 
of Italy, surrounded with disasters, oppressed with despair, and 
entirely destitute of every provision necessary for the well-being 
of a soldier. He fell upon the enemy with all the confidence of 
victory which would have been inspired by superior numbers, 
discipline, and equipment. In a fortnight, the whole aspect of 
things was changed, and here was his first address to the 
army :— 

“Soldiers !—You have, in fifteen days, gained six victories, 
taken twenty-one standards, fifty pieces of cannon, several for- 
tresses, made fifteen hundred prisoners, and killed or wounded 
more than ten thousand men! You have equalled the conquerors 
of Holland and the Rhine. Destitute of all necessaries, you 
have supplied all your wants—without cannon you have gained 
battles—without bridges you have crossed rivers !—without 
shoes you have made forced marches!—without brandy and 
often without bread you have bivouacked! Republican phalanxes, 
soldiers of liberty, alone could have survived what you have 
suffered! Thanks to you, soldiers !—your grateful country has 
reason to expect great things of you! You have still battles to 
fight, towns to take, rivers to pass. Is there one among you 
whose courage is relaxed? Is there one who would prefer to 
return to the barren summits of the Appenines and the Alps, 
to endure patiently the insults of these ‘soldier slaves? No!— 
there is none such among the victors of Montenotte, of Millesimo, 
of Dego, and of Mondoir! My friends, I promise you this 
glorious conquest ; but be the liberators, and not the scourges, of 
the people you subdue.” 

Such addresses had an electrical effect on the French army. 
Napoleon passed from triumph to triumph in Italy, with a 
facility and rapidity which resembles the shifting views of a 
phantasmagoria. He entered Milan, and then, to swell and 
stimulate his legions, he again addressed them :— 

“You have descended from the Alps like a cataract. Pied- 
mont is delivered. Milan is your own. Your banners wave 
over the fertile plains of Lombardy. You have passed the Po- 
the Tessino, the Adda—those vaunted bulwarks of Italy. 
Your fathers, your mothers, your sisters, your betrothed, will 
exult in your triumphs, and will be proud to claim’ you as 
theirown. Yes, soldiers; you have done much; but much more 
is still to be accomplished. Will you leave it in the power of 
peprecity to say that in Lombardy you have found a Capua? 

et us goon. We have still forced marches to make, enemies 
to subdue, laurels to gather, and insults to avenge. To re- 
establish the Capitol, and re-erect the statues of its heroes ; to 
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awaken the Roman people sunk under the torpor of age, of bond- 
age : behold what remains to be done! After accomplishing this, 
you will return to your hearths, and your fellow-citizens, 
when they behold you pass them, will point at you and say: ‘He 
was a soldier of the Army of Italy !” 

When Bonaparte sailed from the shores of France, on the cele- 
brated expedition to Egypt, the destination of the fleet was 
confided to none but himself. Its course was directed first to 
Malta, which, as it was known, submitted without resistance. 
When lying off its harbor, he thus addressed the magnificent 
army which floated around him :— 

“ Soldiers !—You are a wing of the Army of England. You 
have made war on mountain and plain, and have made sieges. 
It is still reserved for you to make a maritime war. e 
legions of Rome, which you have sometimes imitated, but not 
yet equalled, warred with Carthage by turns on the sea, and on 
the plains of Zama. Victory never abandoned them, vecause 
they were brave in combat, patient under fatigue, obedient to 
their commanders, and firm against their foes. But, soldiers, 
Europe has its eyes upon you; and you have great destinies to 
fulfil, battle to wage, and fatigues to suffer.” 

When from the mast-heads of the vessels his troops dis- 
covered the town of Alexandria, Napoleon first announced to 
them the destination of the expedition :— 

“Frenchmen !—You are going to attempt conquests, the effect 
of which upon civilization and the commerce of the world is 
incalculable. Behold the first city we are about to attack! 
It was built by Alexander.” 

Bonaparte was remarkable for breaking through the tradi- 
tions of military practice. Thus, on the eve of the battle of 
Austerlitz, he adopted the startling and unusual course of dis- 
closing the plan of the campaign to the private soldiers of his 
army :— 

“The Russians want to turn my right, and they will present 
me their flank. Soldiers! I will myself direct all your battal- 
ions ; depend upon me to keep myself far from the fire, so long 
as, with your accustomed bravery, you bring disorder and con- 
fusion into the enemy’s ranks ; but if victory were for one mo- 
ment uncertain, you would see me in the foremost ranks, to 
expose myself to their attack. There will be the honor of the 
French infantry—the first infantry in the world. This victo 
will terminate your campaign, and then the peace we sha 
make will be worthy of France, of you, and of me!” 

His speech after the battle is a chef d’euvre of military 
eloquence. He declares his satisfaction with his soldiers—he 
walks through their ranks—he reminds them whom they have 
conquered, what they have done, and what will be said of 
them; but not one word does he utter concerning their chiefs. 
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The Emperor and the soldiers—France for a perspective—peace 
for a reward—and glory for a recollection! what a commence- 
ment and what a termination ! 

“Soldiers! I am satisfied with you; you have covered your 
-eagles with immortal glory. An army of one hundred thou- 
sand men, commanded by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
has been, in less than four hours, cut to pieces and dispersed ; 
whoever has escaped your sword has been drowned in the lakes. 
Forty stands of colors, the standards of the Imperial Guard 
of Russia—one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, twenty 
generals, and more than thirty thousand prisoners, are the re- 
sults of this day, forever celebrated. That infantry, so much 
boasted of, and in numbers so superior to you, could not resist 
your shock, and henceforth you have no longer any rival to 
fear. Soldiers! when the French sae placed the imperial 
crown upon my head, I intrusted myself to you; I relied upon 
you to maintain it in the high splendor and glory which alone 
can give it value in my eyes. Soldiers! I will soon bring you 
back to France; there you will be the object of my most 
tender solicitude. It will be sufficient for you to say, ‘ / was at 
the battle J Austerlitz, in order that your countrymen may 
answer, ‘ Voila un brave !’ ” ; 


On the anniversary of this battle, Bonaparte used to recapit- 
ulate with pleasure the accumulated spvils that fell into the 


hands of the French, and he used to inflame their ardor against 
the Prussians by the recollection of those victories. Thus, on the 
morning of another conflict, he apostrophised his soldiers in the 
following manner :— 

“Soldiers! It is to-day one year, this very hour, that you 
were on the memorable field of Austerlitz. The Russian bat- 
talions fled terrified ; their allies were destroyed; their strong 
pues their capitals, their magazines, their arsenals, two 

undred and cig ty standards, seven hundred pieces of cannon, 
five grand fortified places, were in your power. The Oder, the 
Warta, the desert of Poland, the bad weather—nothing has 
stopped you; all have fled at yourapproach. The French eagle 
soars over the Vistula; the brave and unfortunate Poles imagine 
that they see again the legions of Sobieski. Soldiers! we will 
not lay down our arms until a general peace has restored to 
our commerce its liberties and its colonies, We have, on the 
Elbe and the Oder, recovered Pondicherry, our Indian es- 
tablishments, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish colonies. 
Who shall give to the Russians the hope to resist destiny? 
a and yourselves. Are we not the soldiers of Auster- 

itz ? : 
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HOME FROM THE WAR. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


ANNIE’s by the garden gate, 
Looking down the lane, 

And the amber clouds of sunset 
Pour their golden rain. 


Rings the village bell good-night, 
Hushed are all the bowers; 

And the birds will soon be dreaming 
Of the sleeping flowers. 


Annie's eyes with love are glowing,— 
Somebody she’ sees 

As she clinks the gate behind her, 
Near the way-side trees. 


Two are straying in the twilight! 
Three long years ago, 
May, 1865 


’ 


Some one very dear to Annie, 
Went away, you know ;— 


Went away to fight for Freedom, 
Has he come again? 

There's a soldier-boy with Annie, 
Coming up the lane; 


And his arm has gently stolen 
Round her pretty waist; 

And she never frowned a moment, 
When it there was placed! 


But her cheeks are sweetly blushing, 
While he whispers low: 

What he’s telling in the shadows, 
Would you like to know? 


LAUREA DONANDUS. 


“Laurea donandus Apollinari,”"—Horacg, 


BY MRS. LUCY H. HOOPER. 


O MOUNTAINS, on whose awful crests 
Unfading laurel grows, 

We fain would rob you of your wreaths 
To crown far nobler brows! 

From the dark pines of frozen Maine 
To Californian corals, 

We summon heart, and hand, and will, 
For wreathing of the laurels. 


From Lookout Mountain shall we cull 
The meed of Hooker’s fame, 

And far Antietam yields a wreath 
For him we must not name; 

The Carolinas tribute bring 
Of bays for Sherman's crown, 

And all the South must laurels yield 
To mark our Grant’s renown. 


Alas, the field of Gettysburg! 
The breezes, as they pass, 
Learn sadder sighs, the while they 
wave 
The long funereal grass. 


Oh, deathless is the bay that springs 
Where patriot heroes bleed ! 

And here we seek a wreath to crown 
The honored brow of Meade. 


What tribute shall our Martyr claim? 
The honored and the dear, 

The flowers that should have strewed 

his path 

We lay upon his bier. 

No earthly bay befits his brow, 
So holy and so calm ; 

He does not need the laurel-wreath 
Who wins the martyr’s crown. 


As changed the serpent to a rod 
The Prophet’s touch beneath, 

Our heroes clutch Secession’s coils, 
And lo! a laurel-wreath. 

O come, bright day! whose golden dawn 
The future now discloses, 

When Peace, amid those deathless 

wreaths, 

Shall twine her snowy roses. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Wuat we have long desired has at length happened. From Messrs. John Wiley 
& Son, of New York, we have received a new edition of Muhan’s “Field Fortifica- 
tion,” being now—Part I. of “An Elementary Course of Military Engineering.” In- 
stead of the small and contracted form of the old work, it is in octavo, with 
generous print; instead of plates of figures, which opened out into uncomfortable 
scrolls, uncomfortable to handle, inconvenient of reference, and soon torn, we have 
each figure on the page with the letter-press, and immediately illustrating it. Be- 
sides, there is very much that is new: the Introductory Chapter; the entire sub- 
ject of military mining, with illustrations taken from recent wars; siege operations, 
the formation of parallels, saps, &c., posting of artillery, attacks, with special no- 
tices of the sieges in the present war—Vicksburg, Charleston, &c. The book is 
altogether the best treatise on its subject which we know; lucid, accurate, full, 
and yet concise, we recommend it to every institution which has introduced the 
military element, as the book, if they use no other whatever, by which the most 
can be learned about the art of war. Field fortification is in itself an epitome of 
the military art. Its points and lines are chosen by strategy; engineers build it 
of dimensions determined by the range of fire-arms; artillery and infantry defend 
and assault it; cavalry is always a complementary force in the intervals; and thus 
a student, who learns the contents of this book, has the most varied knowledge, as 
well as: the best basis for future study. 


To the new publisher, D. Van Nostrand, we are indebted for the seventh volume 
of the “ Rebellion Record,” and also for Parts 46 and 47, which commence Volume 
viii. We cannot too highly commend this noble work to our readers. The Docu- 
ments are invaluable; the “‘ Rumors, Anecdotes, Poetry, and Incidents,” are scarcely 
less so: the work forms, from its beginning to the very last number, a storehouse 
in which are collected all the important materials from which the future historian 
may edit a philosophic history of the war. The portraits (two in each number) 
are exact likenesses, from excellent photographs, and are engraved in the most 
beautiful manner. We are particularly struck with those of Generals Sickles and 
Foster, in Part 46. No family, the children of which have been growing up during 
this war, should fail to secure this work, in order to aid their retrospect, in the time 
to come, of the greatest national crisis known to history. Each part is royal 8vo, 
of about 120 pages, and the price is 60 cents. 


The comparative geography of Carl Ritter, the famous professor in the University 
of Berlin, has been translated by W. L. Gage, and published by Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia, in a 12mo, of 220 pages. Of course, the original work is admi- 
rable: it treats of the form, atmosphere, and surface; the hills, mountains, and 
plains; seas, lakes, and rivers, which form the anatomical structure of the great 
crust, and a comparative consideration of the Old World and the New. The In- 
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‘troduction is long and learned, and perhaps detracts somewhat from the practical 
usefulness of the book, which is otherwise admirably designed for students in col- 
leges and schools. - 


“Qur Great Captains” is the title of a volume just issued by Mr. C. B. Rich- 
ardson, military publisher, of New York. It contains biographies of Grant, Sher- 
man, Thomas, Sheridan, and Farragut. The work is well done, sparkling, and 
accurate. The portraits are excellent, and it has the great advantage of being 
brought down to the very close of hostilities, thus including the surrender of the 
armies of Lee and Johnston. Although our space is small, we cannot help quoting, 
with pleasure, the following from the biography of General Sherman, illustrating as 
it does the malice of false reporters, and the beautiful reciprocal estimate of Grant 
and Sherman :—“ It is related that a distinguished civilian began to speak to Sher- 
man of Grant in terms of depreciation. ‘It won’t do—it won’t do, Mr. , said 
Sherman, in his quick, nervous way, ‘General Grant is a great general; I know 
him well: he stood by me when I was crazy, and I stood by him when he was 
drunk; and now, sir, we stand by each other always.’” Si non e vero e ben trovato ; 
—no comment is needed. 12mo, 250 pp. $1.75. 


It is with real pleasure that we notice the seventh and concluding volume of that 
most sterling work and splendid specimen of American book-making, “ Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the Empire.” It is reprinted from the fourth Lon- 
don edition, and has a copious analytical index. This volume begins with Vespasian 
and Titus, taking up their history after the fall of Jerusalem; it relates the cruel 
ties and follies of Domitian, and the wise efforts of the “good emperors” to but 
tress the already tottering empire; incidentally are told the sad and sudden fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the demolition of the “golden house” of Nero; 
and there is a valuable account of the condition and progress of the Christian 
Church. The work richly deserves at our hands an extended review, rather than 
this brief notice, but we can only find space in which to congratulate Mr. Merivale 
upon his great achievement, and the Appletons upon the noble form in which they 
have presented it to American readers. 8vo, 596 pp. 


From Messrs. Ticknor & Fields we have received two exquisite little blue and 
gold volumes, in the finest style of typography and book-making—one containing 
the poems, and the other the essays, of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Being ourselves 
very matter-of-fact men, in an extremely busy age, and having study enough to do 
in positive science and practical art, we are not capable of appreciating these 
dreamy—with occasional starts—visions of Platonic philosophy. To translate 
from Greek or German is one trouble, but we do it cheerfully; to translate from 
Emersonese into English goes against the grain. Mr. Emerson has, we are sure, 
great merits, quite in spite of our want of appreciation, and his admirers will find 
them done up in lavender in the beautiful little volumes to which we refer. 


We come at length to a very refreshing book—“ The Hand-Book of Dining; or, 
Corpulency and Leanness Scientifically Considered; translated and adapted from 
the French of Brillot Savarin, by L. F. Simpson.” It is neither a cook-book nor a 
system of table etiquette; but it aims, by precept and example, to show that good 
dinners, adapted to the peculiar nature of the diner, have a great influence upon 
health, morals, society, and even revolutions. The views seem just, and the sto- 
ries are pleasant. Appletons. 12mo, 200 pp. 
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EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE hopes with which we opened our editorial of last month were not simply 
wishes “father to the thought.” The murder of President Lincoln has not para- 
lyzed the Great Republic. Still and forever mourning the sad event, the coun- 
try has yet risen from the blow; the new President, ANDREW JOHNSON, commends 
himself, by every act and word, as a worthy successor, who will deal right man- 
fully with the chief traitors, even now that the treason is dead; the finances are in 
the best possible condition, and—to use the President’s words—“ Armed resistance 
to the authority of this Government, in certain States heretofore declared to be in 
insurrection, may be regarded as virtually at an end.” The armies of Joe Johnston 
and Dick Taylor have surrendered. Jefferson Davis is a captive, accused of com- 
plicity in the great murder, as well as of high treason. The Great Pan of the 
Southern Rebellion is dead, dead, dead! 

With less scope and less warrant for current, stirring intelligence, the province 
of our magazine becomes still more important and dignified, as, in closing our 
Fourth Volume with this number, we proceed to gather up, in the coming issues, 
the details of the great campaigns, jealous in our historical labors that even of the 
fragments nothing be lost. Indeed, the value and importance of our magazine are 
greatly enhanced by the peace opening to us the new material from the pens of 
distinguished eye-witnesses, who have hitherto been, from prudence and necessity, 
silent. 

Sherman having brought the army of Johnston to a final stand, and having 
proposed a basis of agreement, elsewhere referred to, which was not approved 
by the Government, afterwards received the surrender upon the terms dictated by 
General Grant, which were the same as those offered to Lee. Right generous 
were those terms, for we are informed that Johnston's army was greatly demor- 
alized, without supplies, and ready upon many pleas to dissolve. The force which 
should have surrendered was more than thirty thousand, but pending the making 
out of papers, &c., ten thousand dissolved themselves, making the actual surrender 
of not more than twenty thousand, composing the remnants of Hardee's, Stew- 
art's, and Lee's corps, and a portion of Hampton’s cavalry. The rest of the cav- 
alry, handsomely paid by Jeff. Davis, out of the abstracted gold, went to escort him 
in partibus—towards Texas most probably, whither he had prepared himself a nidus, 
by sending word to Kirby Smith by no means to surrender: Homme propose! It 
is said that the first terms proposed by Sherman were the cause of his cap- 
ture, for, hoping by them to be a partaker in the amnesty, he lingered too long, 
and the delay was fatal. 

Dick Taylor surrendered to Canby, and the special surrenders were made by 
detached commands all through the South; General Sam Jones being paroled in 
Florida by General Vogdes, and Jeff. Thompson surrendering to Captain Mitchell, 
of the navy. 

Only Kirby Smith remains in the field. General Grant sent an officer down 
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to demand his surrender. Whether he will adhere to the spirit of his recent proc- 
lamation and still show fight, remains to be seen. He is in a far better position to 
do so than any of the others were; but if he does, he will be outlawed, and the 
result is by no means doubtful. Sheridan has gone down to see. 

JEFFERSON Davis.—The doctrine of punishing ringleaders is as old as history, 
and if ever it needed the perfection of an illustration we have it now. It will not 
do to say, he is no worse than others. He is the very head and front of the offend- 
ing; the most prominent man before the war; a chief among the instigators, and 
a manifold traitor: a traitor to the memories of West Point and Mexico; a traitor 
to the Federal Senate-chamber; a traitor to the Federal cabinet; a man upon 
whom his country had bestowed rank and station, and who turned his arms and 
his influence against her. We need not go to his family antecedents: we need but 
take him for himself, to hold him up to the condemnation which he now receives 
both at the North and at the South. Nor is this all: before his capture, and with 
remarkable dramatic connection, the President of the United States, declaring that 
the murder of Mr. Lincoln was incited, concerted, and procured by and between 
Jefferson Davis and other fugitives from justice, had set a price upon his head, of 
one hundred thousand dollars. What a horrible antithesis! not long since, he was 
a dictator out-Heroding Herod; standing out against the world; now none so base 
to do him reverence. 

We shall not anticipate the evidence upon which the President’s proclamation 
was based; but merely say, that no cabinet would issue such without strong 
grounds for commitment to trial. But this is not yet all. The high tragedy was 
to end in a most ridiculous farce; the great actor, who had played the part of “the 
king” in a manner to satisfy the critical Partridge in Tom Jones (among whose 
kingly crimes, by-the-by, was the murder of a brother-king), was fain at last to 
conceal himself in the petticoats of his wife, and fly to the woods, in the most 
ridiculous of disguises. If the Confederacy still retained a particle of the esteem 
of foreign nations, this Judicrous ending must extinguish it forever. It has made 
thoroughly contemptible that which before was simply execrable and detestable. 

We place on record what is now old news to the country—the capture and death 
of J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of the President. The vengeance was executed 
speedily. Colonel L. C. Baker, efficiently aided by Colonel Conger, tracked him in 
his flight to a barn in Accomac County. The barn was fired, and Booth, thus 
brought to bay, was shot by Sergeant Boston Corbett, through the head—far too 
noble a death for one who deserved the extreme of ignominy in the mode of his 
punishment. The investigation has brought to light a wide-spread conspiracy, 
Besides Jefferson Davis and the fugitives in Canada, the following persons are 
now being tried by the military court, of which General Hunter is president—Ar- 
nold, Dr. Mudd, Spangler, O’Laughlin, Atzerott, Payne, Harold, and, we regret for 
the sake of humanity to add, a woman, Mrs. Surratt. But no! If she is declared 
guilty, she has unsexed herself. She is not a woman. 

THE RETURN OF THE HERACLIDZ.—Reminding us of the march of the Dorians 
to Peloponnesus, under the conduct of the descendants of Hercules, the great 
corps of heroic men who have achieved the liberty, vindicated the power, and 
assured the perpetuity of the Republic, have set out on their triumphant march 
homeward. Schofield is left for a time in North Carolina; Wright, with the Sixth 
Corps, remains temporarily at Danville; Sheridan marched through Richmond with 
his invincible troopers, and is now at Washington; Humphreys with the Second, 
and Griffin with the Fifth, passed in grand procession up and down the streets of 
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Richmond, and then moved northward, to the final rendezvous at the Capital. It is 
said that when our brave fellows first caught sight of the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, they broke out into spontaneous cheers, and could not control their 
emotion. 


Howard was at Richmond on the 8th, with the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps, 
constituting the left wing of Shorman’s army, which he has so ably commanded, and 
at the last accounts was moving upon Alexandria. 

Gibbons’s Twenty-fourth Corps was to remain for the present at Richmond, 
Weitzel with the Twonty-fifth was to form a camp of instruction at City Point. 
How far the Army will be disbanded is not yet stated, but we are sure that in the 
present unsettled state of things, a large force will be kept in the field. Camps 
of instruction will be formed, thorough system introduced, and strict discipline 
established and enforced. 

Before this number appears, the great reviews, ordered by General Grant, will 
have taken place at Washington: that of the Army of the Potomac and Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry, on Tuesday, May 23d, and that of Sherman’s army on Wednesday— 
all passing in review before the President and General Grant, at the White House. 

A glorious sight this, to those who are able to see it—the march of two hundred 
thousand men—not holiday soldiers in “ purple and fine linen,” but war-worn vet- 
erans of a hundred fights, who have redeemed their pledge, and saved their coun- 
try; now, if never before, “the finest army on the planet,” since the planet began 
its revolutions! 

The next step in our progress will be that of reconstruction, which will be ac- 
complished, we think, by the coming in of State after State, upon the terms dic- 
tated by the Government. Indeed, this is already begun. Virginia is being recon- 
structed under Governor Pierpont, and a convention to the same end will be called 
at once in North Carolina. Others will soon follow. 

The pirate Stonewall, now indeed a pirate, without controversy, if she continue 
her cruise, left Teneriffe on the Ist of April; was at Bermuda on the 26th; tried 
to pass the bar at Nassau, and foiled; and was reported at Havana on the 1ith of 
May. Itis to be hoped our vessels will treat her as the poet did the ‘‘last rose 
of summer,” which she closely resembles. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


The news of Mr. Lincoln’s death has been received with emotions of profound 
sorrow and expressions of detestation at the ‘anomalous crime. From France, 
from Italy, and all the Continental countries, we have messages of sympathy and 
condolence; but we confess to a particular pleasure in the outspoken and hearty 
sympathy of the English people, from the Queen on her throne to the humblest 
subject, who has learned by hearsay what he is not able to read. In Parliament, 


the Lords speak through Palmerston and Derby, while the refined rhetoric of 


D'Israeli gives utterance to the feelings of the Commons. 

Our loss is but another illustration of that “one touch of nature” which “ makes 
the whole world kin.” 

The Mexican question is assuming very serious proportions. Maximilian is 
very unpopular, both at home and abroad. The patriots are gathering thickly 
around his French skirts, and a cloud is arising in the North, incident to the col- 


lapse of our rebellion, which may well give him great concern. When the ques- 
tion is asked, “What is tobe done with our disbanded men?” our answer is— 
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“Mexico!” But to this we shall refer at length hereafter, only hinting now that, 
as we have never recognized the government of Maximilian, we shall hardly feel 
obliged to hinder our discharged soldiers from going quietly, even in considerable 
bodies, to join the Liberals in putting down the Imperialists and destroying the 
Empire. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Major-General G. K. Warren has been appointed to the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Mississippi, relieving Major-General N. J. T. Dana. 

Brigadier-General E. A. Carr has been brevetted Major-General for distinguished 
services. 

We are glad to learn that Captain James F. Rusling, Assistant Quartermaster, 
has been promoted to the rank of Colonel and Inspector of the Quartermaster’s 
Department. Colonel Rusling entered the service in August, 1861, as Regimental 
Quartermaster of the 5th New Jersey Volunteers. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, and served as Brigade Quartermaster 
during the Peninsular Campaign. He was then assigned, as Division Quartermas- 
tor, to the Second Division, Third Corps, Hooker’s old Division. He afterwards 
served as Corps Quartermaster, with ‘the rank of lieutenant-colonel, with the Third 
Corps. Afterwards he was assigned to duty at Head-Quarters of the Army of the 
Potomac, as Inspector of Transportation of the Army. Later he was transferred 
from the Army of the Potomac and assigned to duty in this city, in the office of 
General Donaldson, Chief Quartermaster. Colonel Rusling is one of the most tal- 
ented young officers in the Army. Notwithstanding the heavy drafts upon his time 
by the pressing duties incident to the great campaigns of Sherman and Thomas, 
he has contributed a valuable paper to the Unrrep States SERVICE MaGazINE, 
on the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, which will take its place in his- 
tory, and be referred to for the many important facts it contains. No one can read 
it without realizing how much the nation owes to the ability and energy with 
which the Quartermaster’s Department has been conducted.— Nashville Union. 

Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, Chief of Staff to Major-General Gillmore, has been 
brevetted Brigadier-General. 

Colonel N. B. Sweitzer, 16th New York Cavalry, has been brevetted Brigadier- 
General. 

Colonel J. L. Thompson, lst New Hampshire Cavalry, has been brevetted Briga- 
dier-General. 


Colonel R. D. Mussey, 100th United States Colored Troops, has been brevetted 
Brigadier-General. 


Brevet Major-General Merritt, of the cavalry, has been appointed to a full Major- 
Generalship, to date from the 9th of April. 
Colonel Lewis E. Parsons, Assistant Quartermaster at St. Louis, has been pro- 


moted to the rank of Brigadier-General, in charge of the Bureau of Transporta- 
tion at Washington. 
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The Old Flag of Fort Sumter. 


[General Orders, No. 50.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, March 27, 1865. 

Ordered, 

I. That, at the hour of noon, on the 14th day of April, 1865, Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Anderson will raise and plant upon the ruins of Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbor, the same United States flag which floated over the battlements of that fort 
during the rebel assault, and which was lowered and saluted by him and the 
small force of his command when the works were evacuated on the 14th day of 
April, 1861. : 

II. That the flag, when raised, be saluted by one hundred guns from Fort Sum- 
ter, and by a national salute from every fort and rebel battery that fired upon Fort 
Sumter. 

III. That suitable ceremonies be had upon the occasion, under the direction of 
Major-General William T. Sherman, whose military operations compelled the rebels 
to evacuate Charleston, or, in his absence, under the charge of Major-General Q. 
A. Gillmore, commanding the Department. Among the ceremonies will be the de- 
livery of a public address by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. - 

IV. That the naval forces at Charleston, and their commander on that station, be 
invited to participate in the ceremonies of the occasion. 

By order of the President of the United States: 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


. s 
Opinion 
UPON QUESTIONS GROWING OUT OF THE CAPITULATION BETWEEN GENERAL GRANT 
AND GENERAL LEE. 


April 22, 1865. 


Str—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d of 
April. In it you ask me three questions, growing out of the capitulation made be- 
twixt General Grant, of the United States Army, and General Lee, of the rebel 
army. You ask— 

First.—Whether rebel officers who once resided in the city of Washington, and 
went to Virginia, or elsewhere in the South, and took service, can return to the 
city under stipulations of the capitulation, and reside here as their homes? 

Second.—W hether persons who resided in Washington about the time the rebel- 
lion broke out, left the city and went to Richmond, where they have adhered to the 
rebel cause, entered into the civil service, or otherwise given it their support, com- 
fort, and aid, can return to Washington, since the capitulation of General Lee’s 
— _ the capture of Richmond, and reside here under the terms of the capitu- 

ion 

Third.—You state that since the capitulation of General Lee’s army, rebel offi- 
cers have appeared in public in the loyal States, wearing the rebel uniform; and 
you ask whether such conduct is not a fresh act of hostility, on their part, to the 
oe States, subjecting them to be dealt with as avowed enemies of the Govern- 
men 

Your letter is accompanied with a copy of the terms of capitulation entered into 
betwixt Generals Grant and Lee. It is as follows:— 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, t 
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“ Rolls of all the officers and men to be made in duplicate; one copy to be given 
to an officer designated by me, the other to be retained by such officer or officers 
as you may designate. The officers to give their individual paroles not to take 
arms against the Government of the United States until properly exchanged, and 
each company or regimental commander to sign a like parole for the men of their 
commands. The arms, artillery, and public property, to be parked and stacked, 
and turned over to the officers appointed by me [General Grant] to receive them. 
This will not embrace the side-arms of the officers, nor their private horses or 
baggage. This done, each officer and man will be allowed to return to their 
homes, not to be disturbed by United States authority so long as they observe their 
.parole and the laws in force where they may reside.” : 

I. In giving construction to these articles of capitulation, we must consider in 
what capacity General Grant was speaking. He, of course, spoke by the authority 
of the President of the United States, as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the 
United States. It must be presumed that he had no authority from the President, 
except such as the Commander-in-Chief could give to a military officer. 

The President performs two functions of the Government—one civil, the other 
military. As President of the United States and its civil head, he possesses the 
pardoning power. As President of the United States, he is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armies of the United States, and is the head of its belligerent power. His 
power to pardon as a civil magistrate cannot be delegated; it is a personal trust, 
inseparably connected with the office of President. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armies of the United States, he has, of necessity, to delegate a vast amount of 
power. Regarding General Grant, then, purely as a military officer, and that he 
was speaking as one possessing no power except belligerent, and considering that 
fact to be well known to the belligerents with whom he was making the stipula- 
tion, let us come to the consideration of the first question which you have pro- 
pounded. 4 

It must be observed that the question is not as to the extent of the power that 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies, possesses; it is not whether 
he, as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States, could grant parole 
by virtue of his military authority to rebels to go to and reside in loyal communi- 
ties, communities that had not been in rebellion against the Government of theUnited 
States; but the questior. is, whether by and under the terms of the stipulations, he 
has granted such permissions. 

In the cases in 2 Black., commonly called the Prize Cases, the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that the rebels were belligerents; that this was no loose, 
unorganized insurrection, without defined boundary, but that it had a boundary 
marked by lines of bayonets, which can only be crossed by force; that south of 
that line is enemy’s territory, because claimed and held by an organized hostile and 
belligerent power; that all persons residing within that territory must be treated 
as enemies, though not foreigners; and it is well settled that all persons going 
there without license, pending the hostilities, or remaining there after hostilities 
commenced, must be regarded and treated as residents of that territory. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that residents of the territory in rebellion cannot be regarded 
as having homes in the loyal States. A man’s home and his residence cannot be 
distinct the one from the other. The rebels were dealt with by General Grant as 
belligerents. As belligerents, their homes were of necessity in the territory belli- 
gerent to the Government of the United States. The officers and soldiers of Gen- 
eral Lee’s army, then, who had homes, prior tothe rebellion, in the Northern States, 
took up their residences within the. rebel States, and abandoned their homes in the 
loyal States; and when General Grant gave permission to them, by the stipulation, 
to return to their homes, it cannot be understood as a permission to return to any 
part of the loyal States. 

That was a capitulation of surrender, and not a truce. Vattel lays it down that 
(p. 411) “during the truce, especially if made for a long period, it is naturally al- 
lowable for enemies to pass and repass to and from each other’s country, in the 
same manner as it is allowed in time of peace, since ail hostilities are now sus- 
pended. But each of the sovereigns is at liberty, as he would be in time of peace, 
to adopt every precaution which may be necessary to prevent this intercourse from 
becoming prejudicial to him. He has just grounds of suspicion against people with 
whom he is soon to recommence hostilities. He may even declare, at the time of 
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making the truce, that he will admit none of the enemy into any place under his 
jurisdiction. 

“Those who, having entered the enemy’s territories during the truce, are de- 
tained there by sickness, or any other unsurmountable obstacle, and thus happen 
to remain in the country after the expiration of the armistice, may, in strict justice, 
be kept prisoners; it is an accident which they might have foreseen, and to which 
they have, of their own accord, exposed themselves; but humanity and generosity 
commonly require that they should be allowed a sufficient term for their departure. 

“Tf the articles of truce contain any conditions either more extensive or more 
narrowly restrictive than what we have here laid down, the transaction becomes a 
particular convention. It is obligatory:on the contracting parties, who are bound 
to observe what they have promised in due form; and the obligations thence re- 
sulting constitute a conventional right.” 

Now, if the rights of enemies, during a long truce and suspension of hostilities 
are thus restricted, it would seem evident that their rights under a capitulation of 
surrender, without any suspension of hostilities, could not, without express words 
in the stipulation to that effect, be any thing like as large as under a truce and sus- 
pension of hostilities. 

Regarding General Grant, then, as speaking simply as a soldier, and with the 
powers of a soldier; regarding this war as a territorial war, and all persons within 
that territory as residents thereof, and, as such, enemies of the Government; and 
looking to the language of the stipulation, I am of opinion that the rebel officers 
who surrendered to General Grant have no homes within the loyal States, and 
have no right to come to places which were their homes prior to their going into 
the rebellion. 

IL As to your second question. The stipulation of surrender made betwixt 
Generals Grant and Lee does not embrace any persons other than the officers and 
soldiers of General Lee’s army. Persons in the civil service of the rebellion, or 
who had otherwise given it support, comfort, and aid, and were residents of the 
rebel territory, certainly have no right to return to Washington under that stipula- 
tion. - 

a As to the third question. My answer to the first is a complete answer to 
this. 

Rebel officers certainly have no right to be wearing their uniforms in any of the 
loyal States. It seems to me that such officers, having done wrong in coming into 
the loyal States, are but adding insult to injury in wearing their uniforms, They 
have as much right to bear the traitors’ flag through the streets of a loyal city as to 
wear a traitor’s garb. The stipulation of surrender permits no such thing, and the 
wearing of such uniform is an act of hostility against the Government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES SPEED, 
Attorney-General. 


Reduction of Expenses, 


[General Orders, No. 24]. 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasurnerton, D. C., April 29, 1865. 

I. In carrying out the provisions of General Orders No. 77, from the War De- 
partment, Adjutant-General’s Office, dated 28th April, 1865, so far as relates to the 
Quartermaster’s Department, all chartered steamers, both ocean and river, which, 
under the new military situation, can be spared, will be discharged immediately. 

II. Ocean steamers, at distant ports, will be loaded with the supplies which are 
no longer needed at such ports, and returned either to the dépéts of New York or 
of Washington. 

III. Troops under orders to return North will be transported in the returning 
steamers, or in the steamef's which are the property of the Department. 

_IV. The chiefs of divisions of this office, and the chiefs of the principal dépéts, 
will immediately report to the Quartermaster-General the extent of the reduction 
which they are able to make in the force of laborers, operatives, clerks, and agents, 
under their command. 

V. It is understood that troops will be made available for most of the work at 
the dépdts, and that thus very large reductions in the rolls of employés will be 
possible. 
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VI. All railroad construction and repairs, except those needed on lines by which 
troops are still supplied, or by which troops may be marching, will cease. 

VII. Construction and extension of all barracks, hospitals, and other buildings, 
will cease, unless authorized upon special report, which in all cases of necessity 
should be made immediately by telegraph. 

VIII. Property returns of all property on hand on the 30th April should be 
made up immediately, and forwarded to this office, with recommendations as to the 
dispositions to be made thereof, whether to be stored or to be sold, and where to 
be stored or sold, in each case. 

IX. The efforts of all officers of this Department will be directed to the greatest 
possible reduction of expenditure consistent with the efficiency and comfort of the 
troops now about to be withdrawn from active operations in the field. 

X. Attention of all officers of the Quartermaster’s Department is specially called 
to paragraphs II. and IX. of General Orders No. 77, which are herewith repub- 
lished, as follows :— 

“II, That the Quartermaster-General discharge all ocean transports not required 
to bring home troops in remote departments. All river and inland transportation, 
except that required for necessary supplies to troops in the field. Purchases of 
horses, mules, wagons, and other land transportation, will be stopped; also pur- 
chases of forage, except what is required for immediate consumption. All pur- 
chases for railroad construction and transportation will also be stopped.” 

“TX. The chiefs of the respective bureaus will immediately cause property re- 
turns to be made out of the public property in their charge, and a statement of the 
property in each that may be sold upon advertisement and public sale without pre- 
judice te the service.” 

M. C. MEIGS, 


Quartermaster- General, Brevet Major-General. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending April 1, 1865. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George K. Bowen, 188th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
March 21, 1865, for intoxication, gross ignorance of his duties, and allowing a total 
want of discipline to exist in his regiment. 

Captain J. F. Stevens, 146th Illinois Volunteers, to date March 25, 1865, for ineffi- 
ciency and worthlessness as an officer, as shown by the utter lack of discipline in 
his company, and the lawless and disorderly conduct of members thereof while on 
duty at Springfield, Illinois. 

Captain Richard R. Corson, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, 
to date March 27, 1865. ; 

Captain William D. Earnest, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, 
to date March 25, 1865, in accordance with act of June 25, 1864, 

First Lieutenant Abram W. Bickley, 6th United States Infantry, to date March 
28, 1865, with loss of all pay and allowances. 


For the Week ending April 8, 1865. 

Captain Orville A. Baughn, 46th United States Colored Infantry, to date Novem- 
ber 24, 1864, for desertion. 

Captain Albert S. Cloke, 3d New Jersey Cavalry, to date March 31, 1865, for 
gross neglect of duty, drunkenness, and inefficiency. 

First Lieutenant James I. J. Kierstead, 66th New York Volunteers, to date Feb- 
ruary 9, 1864, for desertion; having been published officially, and failed to make 
satisfactory defence before the commission. 


The following officers, to date March 14, 1865, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Neglect of duty in allowing a large number of recruits under his charge to desert, while 
en route to regiments. 
First Lieutenant M. J. Petry, 173d New York Volunteers. 


Absence without leave. 
Assistant Surgeon Nehemiah Osborne, 78th United States Colored Troops. 
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First Lieutenant Albert Reynolds, 125th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Asa S. Mason, 40th New York Volunteers. 

Captain Hezekiah Cullen, 4th Delaware Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Daniel Deno, 81st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Morris H. McNully, 1st United States Colored Artillery 
(heavy), to date March 31, 1865, for having tendered his resignation while under 
charges—to wit, disobedience of orders, and using disrespectful language to his 
superior officer. 


For the Week ending April 15, 1865. 


Colonel George H. Hanks, 99th United States Colored Troops, to date April 7 
1865, having fraudulently and in violation of the trust reposed in him accepted 
money by way of gratification, and in consideration of the services of certain negro 
laborers under his charge. 

The following officers, to date March 20, 1865, for the causes mentioned, hay- 
ing been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 


Assistant Surgeon M. Phillips, 22d United States Colored. Troops. 

Second Lieutenant William P. Brooks, 29th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Captain J. C. Tytle, 115th United States Colored Troops. 

Captain Andrew P. Gallagher, 4th Indiana Cavalry. 

The following officers of the 40th Iowa Volunteers, to date April 12, 1865, for 
endeavoring, by intimidation, to cause the resignation of a field officer of their regi- 
ment, with a view of securing promotion thereby :— 


Captain C. J. Amos. 

Captain William M. Blair. 

Captain D. C. Jordan. 

Captain Sidney W. Lea, 5th Indiana Cavalry, to date April 13, 1865, for absence 
without leave. 


For the Week ending April 22, 1865. 


The following officers, to date April 18, 1865, for evading duty and absence 
without leave :— 

Colonel Charles D. Murray, 89th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain F. W. Doran, 35th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant W. C. Kennedy, 35th Iowa Volunteers. 

The following officers, to date March 27, 1865, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 


Surgeon E. Hutchinson, 137th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant J. L. Styron, 2d North Carolina Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon Frank White, 31st United States Colored Troops. 

First Lieutenant Emmett Stafford, 9th New York Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Duncan D. Cameron, 9th United States Colored Troops. 

Second Lieutenant James A. Bowles, 9th New York Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant John Malloy, 111th United States Colored Infantry, to date 
April 17, 1865, having tendered his resignation while under charges embracing 
“drunkenness” and “disorderly conduct,” the truth of the former of which he ac- 
knowledges, 

For the Week ending April 29, 1865. 

Surgeon George J. Potts, 23d United States Colored Troops, to date April 21, 
1865, for unjustifiably mutilating the »ody of a deceased soldier in the presence of 
enlisted men of that command. 

Captain A. S. Jackson, 188th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date April 21, 1865, 
for having tendered his resignation based upon false statements, and for frequent 
intoxication. 

Captain George May, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volunteers, to 
date April 21, 1865. 

Captain Abraham O. Wancop, 118th Ohio Volunteers, to date April 24, 1865, for 
absence without.leave. 
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The following officers, to date April 26, 1865, for absence without leave :— 

Captain Charles Hattenhof, 47th Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel W. Durant, 127th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain William Simpson, First Veteran Army Corps, United States Volunteers, 
to date April 27, 1865, having fraudulently procured the enlistment in that corps 
of a man not eligible for enlistment in said corps, knowing such enlistment to be 
fraudulent. 

Captain George W. Claypool, 68th Indiana Volunteers, to date April 27, 1865, for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman in official correspondence with an 
officer of the United States Treasury. 

The following officers to date April 3, 1865, for absence without leave, having 
been published officially and failed to make satisfactory defence before the Com- 
mission :— 

First Lieutenant Oscar Rahn, 184th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain John H. Busby, 108th Ohio Volunteers. 

The following officers, as of the date and for the causes mentioned, having been 
published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Desertion. 


Second Lieutenant George H. G. Morton, 48th New York Volunteers, to date 
January 17, 1865. 


Disobedience of orders, and absence without leave. 
Captain A. G. P. Brown, 24th New York Cavalry, to date April 22, 1865. 


Absence without leave. 

Captain A. T. Clark, 21st Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date April 22, 1865. 

Second Lieutenant Edward Chappell, 5th New Jersey Battery, to date April 22, 
1865. : 

Assistant Surgeon C. D. Case, 180th Ohio Volunteers, to date April 22, 1865. 

Second Lieutenant J. C. Appleby, 19th United States Colored Troops, to date 
March 14, 1865, for absence without leave, having been published officially and 
failed to make satisfactory defence before the Commission. 

Second Lieutenant John H. Brown, 27th United States Colored Troops, to date 
April 25, 1865, having tendered his resignation, assigning frivolous and improper 
reasons therefor. 

Second Lieutenant John D. Nutting, 7th New York Heavy Artillery, to date 
February 14, 1865, having tendered his resignation upon false representations. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas Saul, 25th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date April 
27, 1865, for disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 


The order heretofore issued honorably discharging Major I. B. Atherton, 22d 
Towa Volunteers, has been so amended as to dishonorably dismiss him as of the 
date of the order of discharge, which was based on a false statement made to his 
Commanding General, with the view of avoiding the just consequences of cowardly 
conduct in the face of the enemy. 


Dropped from the Rolls of his Regiment, 


Captain W. L. Evans, 91st New York Volunteers, to date October 1, 1864. 
Lieutenant J. H. Popp, 18th Indiana Volunteers, to date October 13, 1864, for 
absence without leave. . 


Dropped from the Rolls of the Army. 


First Lieutenant E. E. Hermans, 4th United States Colored Artillery (heavy), 
to date December 7, 1864, for absenting himself from his command without au- 
thority, since that date. 


Dishonorably Mustered Out, 


Captain F. Turnt, 103d New York Volunteers, as of date his company was so 
mustered, for neglect of duty and violation of the Regulations of this Department. 
Vou. I11.—37 
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Exempt from Dismissal. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, April 3, 1865. 

Captain James Coey,-147th New York Volunteers, charged with offences, and 
heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of the United 
States, the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, 
from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made 
in his case. 

April 18, 1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Brady, 1st Pennsylvania Light Artillery, charged with 
offences, and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of 
the United States; the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, 
series of 1863, from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence 
has been made in his case. 

April 24, 1865. 

Captain Hancock T. McLean, 6th United States Cavalry, heretofore published 
for absence without leave, and conduct prejudicial to good order and military dis- 
cipline, is exempt from dismissal from the service of the United States, he having 
appeared before the Military Commission of which Brigadier-General Caldwell, 
United States Volunteers, ig,President, and made satisfactory defence to the charges 
against him. 


Dismissal Amended. 


The order heretofore issued, dismissing Lieutenant Richard B. Crawford, 13th 
Ohio Volunteers, has been amended so as to omit the words “ with loss of all pay 
and allowances.” 

The order heretofore issued dismissing Captain James Connor, 124th Indiana Vol- 
unteers, for desertion, to date October 4, 1864, has been amended so as to dismiss 
him for absence without leave, to date December 22, 1864. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— ; 

Major Norman M. Finley, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry, and he has been honorably 
discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal, 

First Lieutenant Charles S. Hazen, 34 New Hampshire Volunteers, he having 
been previously discharged. 

The order heretofore issued dismissing First Lieutenant Alexander Anderson, 
14th New York Cavalry, has been revoked, and he has been honorably discharged, 
as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the case of First Lieutenant Christo- 
pher T. Bybee, 6th Kentucky Cavalry, has been revoked, and he has been honorably 
discharged, to date April 8, 1865. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following-named officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored with pay 
from the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies 
have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

First Lieutenant William J. Anderson, Battery F, 1st New York Light Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant John W. Jacobs, Jr., Company C, Ist Virginia Light Artillery. 

First Lieutenant L. B. Richards, Company I, Ist Pennsylvania Light Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant S. 8. Allen, Battery D, 1st Maryland Light Artillery. 

First Lieutenant J. Moore Wirtz, 3d Michigan Cavalry. 

Captain Samuel Moore, 99th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain Timothy Pearson, 15th Massachusetts Battery. 


The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the case of Additional Paymaster 
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Benjamin L. Martin, United States Volunteers, is revoked, and he has been restored 
to his former position and rank in the service. ; 

Captain A. Hyde, 16th Kansas Cavalry. 

Captain Frederick S. Gimber, 109th Pennsylvania Volunteers (now conxolidatea 
with the 111th Pennsylvania Volunteers). 


The order heretofore issued, dismissing Captain W. B. Dugger, 122d Illinois 
Volunteers, has been revoked, and he is restored to his position unconditionally. 
W. A. NICHOLS, 

. Assistant Adjutant- General. 


« 


Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


April 12.—Rear-Admiral L. M. Goldsborough, appointed to command the Euro- 
pean Squadron, with the Colorado (1st rate) as his Flag-Ship. 

April 28.—Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, detached from duty as Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, and appointed Superintendent of the U. S. Naval Obser- 
vatory. Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, detached from command of the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, and waiting orders. ” 


April 20.—Commodore Charles H. Poor, detached from command of the Saranac, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

April 28.—Commodore William Radford, appointed to command the North At- 
lantic Squadron, hoisting his flag as Acting Rear-Admiral. 

April 29.—Commodore J. L. Lardner, detached from special duty at Philadelphia, 


and ordered to report to Commodore Engle, for duty on the Board of which he is 
President. 


April 1.—Captain William Rogers Taylor, ordered to report to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance for such Ordnance duty as he may assign him. 

April 3.—Captain A. M. Pennock, detached from duty as Fleet-Captain of the 
Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to the Navy Yard at New York. 

Apri 5.—Captain G. H. Sgott, detached from command of the Canandaigua, and 
waiting orders. 

April 12.—Captain A. Ludlow Case, detached from the Navy Yard at New York, 
and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral L. M. Goldsborough, for duty as Fleet-Cap- 
tain of the European Squadron. 

April 20.—Captain Daniel B. Ridgely, detached from command of the Shenan- 
doah, and waiting orders. Captain G. H. Scott, ordered to command the Saranac 
(Pacific Squadron). 


April 21.—Captain H. 8. Stellwagen, detached from command of the Pawnee, 
and granted sick leave. 

April 25.—Captain 8. B. Bissell, ordered to special duty at Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Captain S. F. Hazard, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

April 28.—Captain Percival Drayton, appointed Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Navy Department. Captain T. A. Jenkins, appointed senior member of a 
Board for the investigation of Bounty Claims of Men in the Mississippi Squadron. 
pe ag William M. Walker, detached from command of the De Soto, and waiting 
orders. 


April 29.—Captain Alfred Taylor, detached from the Navy Yard, Boston, and 
ordered to command the Susquehanna. 


April 5.—Commander James H. Strong, detached from command of the Monon- 
gahela, and waiting orders. 

April 8.—Commander Nathaniel C. Bryant, detached from Ordnance duty at 
Mound City, Illinois, and waiting orders. 

April 11.—Commander Edward Donaldson, detached from Ordnance duty at 
Baltimore, and ordered to command the Susquehanna. Commander M. B. Woolsey, 


detached from command of the Princess Royal, on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered North. 
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April 14.—Commander James H. Strong, ordered to duty with Rear-Admiral 
Gregory, at New York. Commander Napoleon B. Harrison, ordered to report by 
letter to Rear-Admiral Gregory, for such duty as he may assign. 

April 17.—Commander John Guest, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to command the Dacotah. 
April 18.—Commiander J. R. M. Mullaney, detached from command of the Bien- 


ville, and waiting orders. 

April 20.—Commander M. OC. Marin, detached from Court-Martial duty at Phila- 
delphia, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to command the Receiving-Ship 
Vandalia, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Commander E. C. Bowers, detached 
from command of the Receiving-Ship Vandalia, on the reporting of his relief, and 
waiting orders, Commander B. J, Totten, detached from command of the Naval 
Rendezvous at New Bedford, Massachusetts, and ordered to duty as member of 
Court-Martial at Philadelphia. 

April 22.—Commander Fabius Stanley, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron, and waiting. orders. 

April 25.—Commander M. C. Marin, orders detaching him from Court-Martial, 
at Philadelphia, revoked. Commanders Samuel Swartwout and George W. Doty, 
detached from the Naval Rendezvous at New York, and waiting orders. Com- 
mander J. C. Williamson, detached from command of the Naval Rendezvous, 
Brooklyn, New York, and waiting orders. Commander E. C. Bowers, orders detach- 
ing him from command of the Receiving-Ship Vandalia revoked. Commander B. J. 
Totten, that portion of orders of the 20th instant appointing him a member of a 
Court-Martial at Philadelphia is revoked, and he will await orders. 

April 27.—Commander Edward Donaldson, detached from command of the Sus- 
quehanna, and granted sick leave. Commander J. R. M. Mullaney, ordered to 
duty with Rear-Admiral Gregory, at New York. 

April 28.—Commander Robert H. Wyman, ordered to command the Colorado, 
Flag-Ship of the European Squadron, fitting out at New York. Commander Fabius 
Stanley, ordered to duty as member of Board under Captain Jenkins, at Mound 
City, Illinois. 

April. 1.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, detached from command of 
the Shawmut, and waiting orders. 

Aprit 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles H. Cushman, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to temporary duty at the Navy Yard, at Ports- 


mouth, New Hampshire. 

April 14.—Lieutenant-Commander A. F. Crossman, detached from the South At- 
lantic Squadron, and ordered to the Naval Academy at Newport, Rhode Island. 

April 18.—Lieutenant-Commander James P. Foster, detached from the Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and granted leave. 

April 21.—Lieutenant-Commander James H. Gillis, detached from command of 
the (late) Milwaukee, and waiting orders. 

April 24.—Lieutenant-Commander James H. Howell, detached from the Ossipee, 
and ordered North. Lieutenant-Commander George C. Remey, detached from the 
De Soto, and ordered to the Mohongo. 

. April 25.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, ordered to command the 
Shawmut. 

April 26.—Lieutenant-Commander John S. Barnes, detached from command of 

the Bat, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 


April 3.—Lieutenants William T. Sampson, and J. Crittenden Watson, ordered 
to the Colorado. Lieutenant Sullivan D. Ames, detached from the Naval Academy, 
and ordered to the Colorado. 

April 5.—Lieutenants Thomas C. Bowers and Oliver A. Bachellor, detached from 
the Monongahela, and waiting orders. Lieutenant Walter Abbot, detached from 
the Canandaigua, and waiting orders. 

April 6.—Lieutenant Elliott C. V. Blake, ordered to the Juniata. 

April 11.—Lieutenant John H. Reed, detached from the Lehigh, on the reporting 
of his relief, and waiting orders. Lieutenant E. C. Merriman, ordered to the Lehigh. 

April 11.—Lieutenant George B. White, detached from the Ticonderoga, and 
ordered to the Dacotah. Lieutenant G. M. Brown, ordered to the Dacotah. 

: rae 18.—Lieutenant Henry L. Howison, detached from the Bienville, and wait- 
ing orders. 
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April 20,—Lieutenant Henry L. Johnson, detached from the Shenandoah, and 
waiting orders. 

April 21.—Lieutenant James P. Robertson, ordered to the Colorado. 

April 22.—Lieutenant Joseph D. Marvin, detached from the Mohican, and wait- 
ing orders. 

Aprii 23.—Lieutenant R. S. McCook, ordered to the Ossipee. 

April 24.—Lieutenant G. U. Wiltse, ordered to the North Carolina. 

April 27.—Lieutenant Charles L. Huntington, detached from the Chickasaw, on ~ 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

April 30.—Lieutenant Joseph D. Marvin, ordered to the Susquehanna. 


April 25.—Master Julius 8. Bohrer, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at 
Baltimore, and ordered to duty in the Navy Yard at that place. 


April 3.—Ensigns Ira Harris, Jr., and Charles H. Craven, and Acting Ensign 
Charles H. Pendleton, ordered to the Colorado. 

April 17.—Acting Ensigns George T. Davis and D. R. Cassell, ordered to the 
Dacotah. 

April 20.—Ensigns James H. Sands and Yates Sterling, detached from the 
Shenandoah, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign R. D. Evans, detached from the 
Powhatan, and granted sick leave. 


April 5.—Chaplain Charles A. Davis ordered to the Naval Station, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Chaplain Joseph Stockbridge, detached from the Naval Station at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

April 10.—Chaplain George Jones, detached from the Navy Yard at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and waiting orders. ~ . 


April 1.—Assistant Surgeon G. S. Franklin, detached from the Onondaga, on the 
reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon George H. Cooke, 
detached from the Navy Yard at Philadelphia, and ordered to the Onondaga. As- 
sistant Surgeon William Commons, detached from the Passaic, on the reporting of 
his relief, and ordered to the Lancaster (Pacific Squadron). Assistant Surgeon J. 
H. Hazleton, detached from the Lancaster, on the reporting of his relief, and or- 
dered North. Assistant Surgeon OC. J. S. Wells, detached from the Mississippi Squad- 
ron, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon Henry 
8. Pitkin, ordered to the De Soto. Assistant Surgeon William S. Fort, ordered to 
the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. Assistant Surgeon Edward Kershner, detached 
from the Mississippi Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 
Assistant Surgeon Frank L. Du Bois, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Assistant Surgeon S. N. 
Brayton, detached from the Pacific Squadron, and ordered North. 

April 3.—Surgeon 8. W. Kellogg, ordered to duty, as senior member of 4 Board 
for the Examination of Candidates for Appointment, and Promotion of Medical 
Officers of the Volunteer Navy, at New York. Surgeon A. Mathewson, ordered 
to duty with Surgeon Kellogg, at New York. 

April 5.—Surgeon John C. Spear, detached from the Monongahela, and waiting 
orders. Surgeon Charles H. Burbank, detached from the Canandaigua, and wait- 
ing orders. 

April 10.—Assistant Surgeon C. E. Stedman, detached from the Circassian, and 
waiting orders. 

April 13—Surgeon W. S. W. Ruschenberger, ordered to hold himself in readiness 
for duty on board the Colorado, as Surgeon of the Fleet of the European Squadron. 

Apri 14.—Assistant Surgeon W. H. Wescott, detached from the Saugus, and 
ordered to the Powhatan. Assistant Surgeon W. H. Johnson, detached from the 
Powhatan, and waiting orders. . 

April 20.—Surgeon James McMaster, detached from the Shenandoah, and wait- 
ing orders. Assistant Surgeon Edward R. Dodge, ordered to the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia. 

2 21.—Passed Assistant Surgeon James H. Tinkham, ordered to the Colo- 
0. : 

April 22.—Surgeon Charles Martin, detached from the Mohican, and waiting 
orders. Assistant Surgeon George T. Shipley, detached from the Wateree, and 
ordered home. Assistant Surgeon Charles H. Giberson, detached from the Marine 
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Rendezvous at New York, and ordered to the Susquehanna. Surgeon Henry 0. 
Mayo, ordered to duty at the Marine Rendezvous at New York. 

April 24.—Passed Assistant Surgeon G. H. E. Baumgarten, detached from the 
Naval Hospital at Memphis, Tennessee, and ordered to the Wateree. 

April 25.—Surgeon Robert Woodworth, detached from the Naval Rendezvous 
at New York, and waiting orders. Surgeon Isaac Brinkerhoff, detached from the 
Naval Rendezvous at Boston, and waiting orders. Surgeon John Thornley, de- 
tached from the Naval Rendezvous at New York, and waiting orders. Surgeon 
Edwin R. Denby, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at New York, and waiting 
orders. Surgeon D. 8. Edwards, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon E. C. Ver Meulen, 
detached from the Naval Rendezvous at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and waiting 
orders. Assistant Surgeon D. McMurtrie, detached from the Muscoota, and ordered 
to the North Atlantic Squadron. Assistant Surgeon J. W. Boyden, detached from 
Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia, and ordered to the Muscoota. 

April 26.—Passed Assistant Surgeon J. H. Clark, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and ordered to the Mohongo. 

April 27.—Surgeon A. C. Rhoades, ordered to the Naval Hospital at New York. 

April 29.—Assistant Surgeon E. C. Ver Meulen, ordered to the Naval Hospital 
at New York. 


April 3.—Paymaster John S. Cunningham, ordered to the Colorado. Fleet Pay- 
master Edward T. Dunn, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, on the transfer of 
accounts, &c., and ordered North. 


April 5.—Assistant Paymaster W. H. Anderson, detached from the Canandaigua, 
on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. Assistant Paymaster 
Forbes Parker, detached from the Monongahela, on completion of transfer, and or- 
dered to settle his accounts. 

April 6.—Assistant Paymaster R. P. Lisle, detached from the Canonicus, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

April 17, —Assistant Paymaster F, H. Swan, detached from the (late) Otsego 
(detachment to date from February 21st, 1865), and ordered to settle his accounts. 

April 18.—Assistant Paymaster J. F. Hamilton, ordered to the Dacotah. 

April 20.—Paymaster R. H. Clark, detached from the Naval Station at Pensacola, 
Florida, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Paymaster Henry H. 
Pangborn, ordered to duty at the Naval Station, Pensacola, Florida. 

April 22.—Assistant Paymaster S. T, Brown, detached from the Onondaga, on 
the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

April 24.—Paymaster Robert Pettit, detached from temporary duty at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, and ordered to continue his regular duties (to take effect on 
the 1st proximo). 

April 25.—Assistant Paymaster Francis H. Swan, ordered to the Mohongo. 

April 26.—Assistant Paymaster F. H. Swan, orders to the Mohongo revoked, 
and he is ordered to the Frolic. Assistant Paymaster Charles F. Guild, orders 
to the Frolic revoked, and waiting orders. 

April 27.—Assistant Paymaster H. P. Tuttle, detached from the Catskill, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

April 28.—Paymaster A. H. Gilman, ordered to duty, as member of Board 
. under Captain Jenkins, at Mound City, Illinois. Paymaster Gilbert KE. Thornton 
ordered to duty as Inspector in charge of Provisions and Clothing, at Norfolk Navy 
Yard. Paymaster Washington Irving, detached from duty as Inspector of Provi- 
sions and Clothing, at Norfolk Navy Yard, on the reporting of his relief, and wait- 
ing orders. 


April 5.—Chief Engineer George F. am, detached from the Monongahela, and 
waiting orders. 

April 11.—Chief Engineer Alexander Greer, detached from duty connected with 
the machinery of the New Ironsides, and waiting orders. 


Promoted, 


April 1.—Lieutenants Henry W. Miller, Allen V. Reed, George Dewey, Charles 
L. Franklin, and Joshua Bishop, to Lieutenant-Commanders on the Active List, to 
date from March 3d, 1865. 
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April 14.—Assistant Paymaster John J. Philbrick, to Paymaster, to date from 
March 9, 1865. 


Resigned. 


April 21.—Assistant Surgeon William H. Wescott. 
April 29.—Assistant Surgeon J. H. Gunning. 





Volunteer Navn. 
Orders, &e. 


April 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander C. F. W. Behm, ordered to 
command the Princess Royal. 


April 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. Brown, ordered to. command the 
Great Western (Mississippi Squadron). Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Nathan W. 
Hammond, notified of his exchange, and detached from the late Velocity, and wait- 
ing orders. 

Soril 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Churchill, detached from Com- 
mand of the Circassian, and waiting orders. 

April 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Edward Baker, detached from the Ken- 
nebec, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Garfield, detached from the Navy Yard, Boston, and ordered to the 
West Gulf Squadron. 

April 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George E. Welch, detached from com- 
mand of the Saratoga, and waiting orders. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George 
W. Brown, detached from command of the Perry, and waiting orders. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant ©. J. Van Alstine, ordered to the Boston Navy Yard. 

April 20.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. D. Bruner, ordered to the Mississippi 

uadron. 3 
a 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. M. Stoddard, detached from the Naval 
Rendezvous, South Street, ‘New York, and ordered to command the Memphis. 

April 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant L. G. Vassallo, ordered to the Chicka- 


saw. 

April 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. 8. Wetmore, detached from the Eolus, 
and ordered to the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Crocker, ordered to command the Bat. 


Appointed Acting Master and Pilot. 


April 5.—Lorenzo Baker, North Atlantic Squadron. 

April 3.—Acting Master N. B. Heath, detached from the Augusta, and ordered 
to the Conemaugh. Acting Master W. L. Howarth, to regard himself as detached 
from the Conemaugh, on her arrival in the Squadron to which she is ordered, and 
to report to the Commanding Officer of the Squadron for duty. 

April 5.—Acting Masters A. A. Owens and Calvin C. Childs, ‘detached from the 
Canandaigua, and waiting orders. 

April 6.—Acting Master John B. Childs, ordered to the Juniata. Acting Master 
John 8. Watson, detached from the Shenandoah, and ordered to the Conemaugh. 

April 7.—Acting Master James T. Rose, detached from the Shawmut, and wait- 
ing orders. Acting Master L. E. Degn, ordered to the Princeton. 

April 8.—Acting Master W. A. Maine, detached from the Seminole, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Masters George Finney and 
George H. Holmes, detached from the St. Mary’s, on the reporting of their reliefs, 
and ordered home. Acting Master Albert Cook, detached from the Princeton, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Seminole. Acting Master W. T. 
Buck, ordered to the St. Mary’s. 

April 10.—Acting Master W. N. Griswold, detached from the J. L. Davis, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Masters William Williams 
and Daniel R. Browne, detached from the Circassian, and waiting orders. Acting 
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Master William Burditt, detached from the Mohican, and ordered to Ordnance duty 
at the Washington Navy Yard. Acting Master J. L. Plunkett, ordered to the J. L. 
Davis. 

April 11.—Acting Master F. P. B. Sands, detached from the Gettysburg, and or- 
dered to the Frolic. Acting Master and Pilot William Richardson, detached from 
the Powhatan, and waiting orders. Acting Master E. A. Decker, detached from 
the Osceola, and ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting Master A. M. Keith, ordered 
to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April: 12.—Acting Master W. T. Pratt, orderéd to the Receiving-Ship North 
Carolina. 

April 14.—Acting Master Francis G. Osborn, detached from command of the 
Vicksburg, and waiting orders. 

April 17.—Acting Master C, H. Baxter, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Emma Henry. Acting Master T. F. Lacock, ordered to the North 
Carolina. 

Apri! 18.—Acting Master G. F. Hollis, detached from,command of the Fernandina, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master T. N. Myer, detached from the Bienville, and 
waiting orders. Acting Masters B. S. Melville and Joshua W. Crosby, detached 
from the Saratoga, and waiting orders. Acting Master Walter Pearce, ordered to 
the Pacific Squadron. 

April 20.—Acting Master William H. Brice, detached from the Shenandoah, and 
waiting orders. 

April 21. Acting Master William Williams, ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 
Acting Master L. A. Brown, detached from the Vincennes, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered North. Acting Master Walter Pearce, orders to the Pacific 
Squadron revoked. 

April 22.—Acting Masters J. M. Butler and J. S. Gelett, ordered to the Memphis. 
Acting Master George H. Pendleton, ordered to the Fort Morgan. 

April 24.—Acting Master O. K. Bernbum, ordered to return to the Susquehanna. 
Acting Master Walter Pearce, ordered to the Mohongo. Acting Master H. P. 
Conner, ordered to the Mohongo. Acting Master H. W. Washburn, ordered to the 
Sabine. Acting Master D. R. Brown, ordered to the Dacotah. 

April 25.—Acting Master and Pilot Edward A. Decker, detached from the Gettys- 
burg, and ordered to the Osceola. 

April 27.—Acting Master A. A. Owens, ordered to the Mohongo. Acting Master 
D. Rodney Brown, ordered to the Dacotah. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


April '7.—Mason §. Cooper, and ordered to the Frolic. 

April 8.—M. J. Nicholson, and ordered to the Arkansas. 

April 13.—James Wilber, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron, 
April 18.—Walter S. Howland, and ordered to the Potomska. 

April 21.—J. W. Wallace, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 24.—Joseph N. Peabody, U. 8. 8. Genesee. 

April 27.—C. H. Cobb, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 28.—H. 8. P. Rollins, and waiting orders. 

April 29.—John W. Sanderson, U. S: S. Mahaska. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


April 5.—Owen 8S. M. Cone. 
Apri 11.—William J. Dumont. 
April 14.—Samuel Atwood, 


April 4.—Acting Ensign J. F. Bliss, detached from the Huntsville, and he is 
granted three weeks’ sick leave; on the expiration,of which he is to report for duty 
in the South Atlantic Squadron. 

April 5.—Acting Ensigns G. H. Barry and R. P. Leary, detached from the Can- 
andaigua, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns P. F. Harrington, D. W. Mullan, 
and C. F. R. Wappenhaus, detached from the Monongahela, and waiting orders. 
Acting Ensign T. F. Lacock, detached from the Susquehanna, and waiting orders. 

April t.—Acting Ensigns Daniel Friele and James B. Russell, detached from the 
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Shawmut, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign T. E. Harvey, ordered to command 
the tug Pilgrim. Acting Hnsign Cornelius Bartlett, ordered to the Squando. 

April 8.—Acting Ensign James Birtwistle, ordered to the St. Mary’s. 

April 10.—Acting Ensigns James E. M. Graham, Joseph W. Mulford, G. E. 
French, and ©. H. Danforth, detached from the Circassian, and waiting orders. 

April 11.—Acting Ensign Francis H. Brown, datached from command of the 
Ariel, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign W. B. 
Browne, detached from the Honduras, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered 
North. Acting Ensign Israel Halsted, detached from the Princeton, and ordered 
to the Honduras. Acting Ensign Charles P. Bragg, detached from the (late) Signal, 
and granted leave. Acting Ensign L. R. Chester, ordered to command the Ariel. 
Acting Ensign W. C. Underhill, ordered to the Granite. 

April 12.—Acting Ensign Edward Pendexter, detached from the Penobscot, and 
ordered North. Acting Ensign W. W. Smith, detached from the Frolic, and or- 
dered to the James S. Chambers. Acting Ensign James T. Bowling, ordered to the 
Penobscot. 

April 13.—Acting Ensign J. H. Rogers, ordered to the Sweet-Brier. 

Aprii 14.—Acting Ensign Robert B. Elder, detached from the Vicksburg, and 
ardered to the Ottawa. Acting Ensign David P. Cook, detached from the Vicks- 
burg, and ordered to the Catskill. Acting Ensign Frederick Elliott, detached from 
the Catskill, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign Wal- 
ter N. Smith, detached from the Ottawa, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered 
North. Acting Ensigns William H. Otis and G. V. Demorest, detached from the 
Vicksburg, and waiting orders. 

April17.—Acting Ensign N. R. Davis, detached from the North Carolina, and 
granted leave. Acting Ensign John Williams, detached from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the Emma Henry. Acting Ensign J. A. Williams, ordered to the 
Emma Henry. Acting Ensign J. C. Staples, ordered to the Emma Henry. 

April 18.—Acting Ensigns Edwin B. Cox, Edward H. Sheen, and Rufus R. Donnell, 
detached from the Perry, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Henry G. Seaman, B 
H. Chadwick, and C. H. Sawyer, detached from the Fernandina, and waiting or- 
ders. Acting Ensigns Francis O. Abbott, George H. French, George E. Wing, 
and Emile Enfer, detached from the Bienville, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns 
George O. Fabeus, William A. Stannard, William H. Anderson, and Edward Ro- 
gers, detached from the Saratoga, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign P. W. Fagan, 
ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

April 20.—Acting Ensign Thomas H. Wheeler, detached from the Shenandoah, 
and waiting orders, iad 

April 21.—Acting Ensign J. H. Rogers, orders to the Sweet-Brier revoked, and 
granted sick leave. 

April 22.—Acting Ensigns Horace Dexter and N. C. Borden, detached from the 
Braziliera, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns H. T. Page and B. F. Blair, detached 
from the Mohican, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign J. H. Bennett, detached 
from command of the Braziliera, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Hazard Marsh 
and John W. King, ordered to the Memphis. Acting Ensign Daniel Friele, or- 
dered to the Memphis. 

April 24.—Acting Ensigns P. F.’ Harrington and W. A. Duer, ordered to the 
Mohongo. 

April 25.—Acting Ensign S. L. La Dein, detached from the Osceola, and ordered 
to the Gettysburg. Acting Ensigns G. H. Barry and C. J. Rogers, ordered to the 
Coast-Survey Steanier Corwin. 

April 26.—Acting Ensign P. P. Hawkes, ordered to the Unadilla. 

April 21.—Acting Ensign Joseph W. Mulford, ordered to the Huron. Acting 
Ensign C. F. P. Wappenhaus, ordered to the Mattabesett. 

April 28.—Acting Ensign G. E. French, ordered to the Juniata. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons, 


April 1.—Edwin A. Forbes, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

April 11.—Lewis W. Loring, and ordered to the North Carolina. B. Sernig, and 
ordered to the Navy Yard at Washington, D. C. 

April 117.—George H. Bull, and ordered to the Ohio. 

April 20.—Clarence M. Slack, and ordered to the North Carolina. 
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April 28.—Wilford H. Wetherill, and ordered to the North Carolina. 


April 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Gilbert Balfour, detached from the Princeton, 
and ordered to the Passaic. Assistant Surgeon A. Dodge, detached from the North 
Carolina, end ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Bates, orders to the Huntsville re- 
voked, and he is ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
A. Dodge, orders to the Mississippi Squadron revoked, and he is ordered to the 
Huntsville. 

April 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, detached from the Shawmut, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. W. Masters, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the James Adger. Acting Asistant Surgeon W. W. Myers, 
detached from the James Adger, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

April 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. D. G. Smith, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Jared W. Dillman, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the West 
Gulf Squadron. 

April 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. W. Knight, detached from the Carrabas- 
set, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
E. A. Forbes, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Carrabasset. 

April 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas W, Bennett, detached from the 
Vicksburg, and waiting orders. 

April 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John M. Batten, detached from the Valley 
City, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. -Acting Assistant Surgeon 
L. W. Loring, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Valley City. 

April 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Kenney, detached from the Fernan- 
dina, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Winthrop Butler, detached 
from the Saratoga, and waiting orders. 

April 24,—Acting Assistant Surgeon Nelson Ingram, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Mahopac. 

April 26.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon N. L. Campbell, ordered to the 
Mohongo. 

April 2%.—Acting ‘Assistant Surgeon J. W. Hamilton, ordered to the Conemaugh. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon A. R. Holmes, detached from the Pembina, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Assistant Surgeon Ira L. Davies, de- 
tached from the Navy Yard, Washington, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

April 28.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon N. L. Campbell, orders to the 
Mohongo revoked, and he is ordered to the Memphis. 

April 29. —Acting Assistant Surgeon B. Sernig, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., and ordered to the Commodore Morris. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


April 4.—T. C. Dickinson, and waiting orders. 

April 5.—John H. Abell and Frederick Wells, and waiting orders. 

April 6.—Wm. Holland, L. C. Woods, Jr., and 8. D. Hurlburt, and waiting orders. 
April 13.—Nicholas H. Belding, and waiting orders. 

April 22.—R. G. Simpson, and waiting orders. 

April 24.—Charles F, Abbott, and waiting orders. 

April 25.—William A. Gale, and waiting orders. 


April 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. Mellach, detached from duty in charge of 
stores at Newbern, North Carolina, and ordered to settle his. accounts. Acting 
Assistunt Paymaster William S. Thomson, ordered tothe Squando. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster George R. Watkins, ordered to duty in charge of stores at the 
Naval Station, Newbern, North Carolina. 

April 6.--Acting Assistant Paymaster Mathew T. Trumbour, ordered to the 
Canonicus. Acting Assistant Paymaster D. L. Ruth, orders to the Forest Rose 
revoked, and waiting orders. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Bela M. Farnham, detached from the 
Shawmut, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

April 8. —Acting Assistant Paymasters C. W. Armstrong, Charles H. Hill, and 
H. G. Colby, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. H. Haskell, detached from the Circas- 
sian, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 
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April 12.—Acting Assistant Paymasters Charles S. Dickerman and Frank H. 
Balch, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster H. D. 
Kimberly, ordered to the Saasacus. 

April 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Bulkley, detached from the Vicks- 
burg, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

April 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. B. Southworth, detached from the 
Grand Gulf, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster H: B. Wetherill, ordered to the Grand Gulf. Acting 
Assistant Paymasters S. D. Hurlbut and J. W. Meacham, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. ©. Woods, Jr., ordered to instruction at 
New York. 

April 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. W. Goodwin, detached from the Bien- 
ville, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster L. 8. Yorke, detached from the Saratoga, on completion of transfer, and 
ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas A. Emerson, 
detached from the Perry, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his ac- 
counts. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. N. Murray, detached from the Fernandina, 
on completion of traysfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Frederick Welles, ordered to the Emma Henry. 

April 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. M. Guild, detached from the Shenan- 
doah, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster William. 
Holland, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. C. Canning, detached from the Mo- 
hican, on completion of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster OC. H. Longstreet, detached from the Braziliera, on completion 
of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
D. L. Ruth, ordered to the Onondaga. 

April 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. S. Dabney, ordered to the Mohongo. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward Sherwin, ordered to settle the accounts of the 
(late) Dai Ching. 

April 2%.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. A. Swords, ordered to the Catskill. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster L. C. Woods, ordered to the Nantucket. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster G. W. Allen, detached from the Nantucket, on the reporting 
of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 


April 10.—Acting Chief Engineer Samuel N. Hartwell, detached from the 
Circassian, and waiting orders. 
_April 18.—Acting Chief Engineer William F. Wright, detached from the Bien- 
ville, and waiting orders. ; 
April 20.—Acting Chief Engineer Nelson Winans, detached from the Shenan- 
doah, and waiting orders. 
April 29.—Acting Chief Engineer Alexander McCausland, ordered to the Juniata. 


Promoted, 


April 5.—Acting Master Nathaniel 8. Morgan, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 
Acting Ensign Rowland B. Brown, to Acting Master. 

April 6.—Acting Masters S. P. Crafts, H. P. Conner, W. H. Maies, and E. H. 
Keyser, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. Acting Ensigns O. 0. K. Bernbum and 
Charles Grieve, to Acting Masters. 

__ April 8.—Acting Masters Jacob Kimball, Joseph E. Stannard, and Leander HL 
Partridge, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. Acting Ensigns W. H. Colley, W. 
Nyborg, Julius Nilson, David P. Page, John L. Hall, and E. Spedden Lowe, to 
Acting Masters. : 

April 11.—Acting Ensign W. H. Mayer, to Acting Master. 

April 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeons George B. Todd and John J. Sowerby, 
to Acting Passed Assistant Surgeons. 

April 18.—Acting Ensign Henry W. Mather, to Acting Master. 

April 20.—Actiug Ensign Jacob Barron, to Acting Master. 

April 22.—Acting Master Nehemiah M. Dyer, to Acting Volunteer Lioutenant. 
Acting Ensign Theodore H. Paine, to Acting Master. 

April 24.—Acting Master C. C. Kingsbury, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

April 25.—Acting Ensign Nichols Pratt, to Acting Master, 
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April 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas A. Harris, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

April 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon A. B. C. Sawyer, to Acting Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon. 

Aprii 28.—Acting Master C. C. Bunker, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

April 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant R. B. Smith, to Acting Volunteer. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. Acting Master Thomas Chatfield, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 


Resigned, 

April 1.—Acting Ensigns Samuel Smith and Henry T. Blake. 

April 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Israel Bushong. 

April 4,—Acting. Master Henry A. Phelon; Acting Ensigns William H. Mets, 
D. B. McKenzie, John A Davis, and Gardner A. Churchill. 

April 6.—Acting Master Alfred Everson. 

April i.—Acting Ensign David J. Starbuck; Acting Assistant Paymaster C. E. 
Taylor. 

April 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John D. Harty; Aéting Ensign, Charles 


’ tenant. 


April 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward P. Colby; Acting Ensigns Lewis 
P. Delan and 8. G. Bryer. 

April 13.—Acting Ensign D. Dexter. . 

April 14.—Acting Ensign Alexander 8. Gibson. 

April 17.—Acting Ensign George Anderson; Acting Assistant Paymaster 
George M. Burns, Jr. 

April 18.—Acting Master B. 8. Weeks; Acting Master and Pilot Isaac Sofield; 
Acting Ensign William Schultz; and Acting Assistant Surgeon J. T. Coates. 

April 20.— Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. Dominy; Acting Ensigns G. H. 
Barrows and J. W. Grattan. 

April 21.—Acting Ensigns P. J. Markoe and William R. Avery; Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeons Henry H. Smith and George 8. Eddy; Acting Assistant Paymaster 
J. H. Jenkins. 

April 22.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Johnson. 

April 24.—Acting Masters Foster Willis and John Wallace; Acting Ensign 
James H. Barry; Acting Assistant Paymaster George H. Andrews. 

April 26.—Acting Master S. A. Waterbury; Acting Ensign Stephen C. Hill 

April 26.—Acting Ensigns John Cullaton and Winslow B. Barnes, 

April 27.—Acting Ensigns J. Ryon, Samuel H. Maunder, 8. 8. Bissell, James 
W. Fisk, and J. B. Trott; Acting Volunteer Lieutenant D. A. Campbell; Acting 
Master Walter Pearce. 

April 28.—Acting Ensigns George T. Joslin, Andre S$, Rounds, Jr., and Wil- 
liam D. Price; Acting Assistant Surgeons Benjamin F. Brown, P. H. Pursell, and 
R. W. Gifford. 

April 29.—Acting Ensigns Ralph C. Peck and Charles Millett; Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Robert W. Clark. ; 


Honorably Discharged ; Services being no longer Required, 


April 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry C. Keene. 


Revoked, 
April 1.—Acting Master Gilbert Richmond. 
April 4.—Acting Ensign and Pilot Oliver Lasher. 
a 10—Acting Master R. O. Patterson; Acting Assistant Surgeon B. G. 
alton. 


April 14.—Acting Master and Pilot D. V. N. Wright. 
April 21.—Acting Master Thomas H. Ferney; Ensign Charles P. Gifford. 


Di . d. 
April 20.—Acting Ensign and Pilot William C. Williams. 
April 21.—Acting Ensign E. B. Hunt. 
April 24.—Acting Ensign F. 8. Leach, 











